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A, TANGLED SKEIN. 





BY M. M. PF. 





Our life is like a tangled skein 
Of silks of varied hue, 

Where ruby red runs into brown, 
And purple into blue, 


Dull shades of green get knotted fast 
In spite of watchful care, 

And now and then a golden thread 
Peeps brightly here and there! 


And like a tangled skein, our life 
Unravels day by day, 

Until at last the golden threads 
Are blended with the gray— 


Until the Hand that holds them all, 
Aud words so patiently, 

Shades in the colurs side by side, 
Just where each one should be. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY TH AU1 COR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 








VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,”’ ETO. 





CHAPTER I1I.—[oonTINUED.] 


AROLD turned sharply, and then saw 
H leaning against a book-case a large 

painting with the frame shattered by 
its fall. Estrild had been standing before 
it during their interview, hence it had es- 
caped his notice, his eyes naturally being 
filled only with her sweet face. Now, as 
Prior took a heavy candlestick from the 
table and held it before it, he saw a 
dark, pale face gleam out of the canvas, 
with sad, worn, searching eyes, and a long 
thin hand resting on the hip, beneath the 
black armor in which the figure was por- 
trayed, 

As he turned, he tried to avoid Prior’s 
questioning eyes ; but the man had seen 
his startled look, and was answered. He 
replaced the candlestick on the table with 
a trembling hand. 

“I’ve been here, sir, man and boy, for 
fifty years,” he said quietly. “I was fif- 
teen when I first saw that picture tall, and 
come to life, as one may say, and old Mr. 
Car.onellis was brought home dead. Twen- 
ty years ago it fell, and came to life again, 
and his son, my dear master, was drowned. 
Miss Estrild is calling you, sir.’’ 

“What do you mean by ‘came to life’?”’ 
asked Harold impatiently, and yet in alow 
tone, for he heard a soft step coming down 
the hall. 

“You've seen, sir, for yourself, what I 
mean, Yes, miss—Mr. Olver is coming ; 
he’s been giving me some orders about his 
luggage.’’ 

Estrild stood at the door, and looked 
from one to the other. darold felt as if 
ghosts, mysteries, fears, and whistling 
horseman were painted visibly on his 
bronzed countenance. He broke into an 
abrupt laugh, with some apology for keep- 
ing supper waiting. 

“Itis of no consequence,” returned Es- 
trild, “since I have only cold pheasant for 
you. Oh, you have been examining the 
portrait of the ‘Black Crusader’, as we call 
him! Ill give you his history, by-and- 
bye, to undo Prior’ superstitious account 
of him. He was not so black as he is 
painted,” 

“He has a painful face. I should burn 
him if he belonged to me,’”’ said Ha:old— 
“or sell him, perhaps.’”’ 

The girl laughed. 

“That has been tried two or three times 
Pe the story goes—and he always comes 
Jack,”’ 

_ They passed into the dining-room hanc- 
'n-hand, and the happy love which ran 
through their young veins chased sway for 





a time the forebodings which each perhaps 
secretly felt. 

In fatigue, darkness, and cold a man may 
be superstitious, especially it leariness be 
added to these discomforts. ‘Leariness” 
is an old word, out of use except among the 
peasantry—sole conservatives of ancient 
things—but it expresses so exactly the sad- 
ness and weariness of hunger that no other 
word can so precisely fill its place. “I am 
lone and leary,’ says a poor, old, torlorn 
woman living on parish pay. “I go leary 
away,” says the beggar in the West, when 
driven from a door. 

All through his journey Harold Olver 
had been “leary”; but a ood supper, a 
cheery fire, and the bright presenee of the 
one he loved, whose every look brought 
happiness, had changed hjs teelings com- 
pletely. All was joy and peace; the world 
Was ab éasy-going, natural, homely place ; 
everything was as good and full of day- 
light as daisies ; to-morrow would be as 
pleasant as to-day, and pleasanter. Life, 
like a rush of sunshine, ran through his 
veins, as this aspect of the universe was 
the true one at the time—for youth, and in- 
nocence, and fair love are good ; and when 
@ man and woman have these, all the 
power of darkness cannot touch them with 
fear, 

The lovers did not talk much; they were 
too intensely happy and too new to their 
happiness at first for overflowing speech. 
But, when, sitting after supper by a clear 
wood-fire in the ancient hall, their being 
together seemed no longer such a strange, 
wonderful thing, but grew to be a natural, 
homely, comfortable fact, the flood-gates of 
speech were opened. 

They laughed, they chatted, they kissed, 
they forgot time and sorrow. But love’s 
language is the same all over the world, 
and this was best spoken in the short, soft 
silences which fell at times upon them, 
when Estrild’s head rested on her lover's 
shoulder and his brown hand parted her 
dark locks, that be might better see the 
clear deep blue eyes which looked into his 
and smiled. 

The fitful fire-flame tlickered on the coats 
of mail, and battered helmets, and faded 
portraits hanging on the walls, and, glanc- 
ing around on them, Harold said laugh- 
ingly : 

“This must be a grand place for ghosts, 
Estrild. I suppose you have any amount 
of them wandering about in the old rooms, 
haven’t you ?”’ 

To his surprise she answered his jest ina 
grave tone. 

“It is near midnight—not a time to talk 
of such things. I'll te!l you all the Lan- 
garth ghost-stories to-morrow in the sun- 
shine.” 

‘Well, and then you'll let me explore the 
old place with you, which you know | have 
never done yet ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, if you like gi 

“Jt must be wondertully ancient,’’ con- 
tinued Harold. 

“Yes—some part of it.’”’ 

“Ah, 1 remember your brother telling 
me that you have an old dungeon, and 
staircase, and sume other cranky dismal 
remains left of the original castle built in 
the time of the Crusaders.” 

‘Hark !’ exclaimed Estrild, starting up 
suddenly. ‘Do you hear nothing?” 

“No,” be answered, pressing her into 
her seat again by bis side. ‘*There is nota 
sound stirring except the wind.” 

“Ob, 1 was in hopes it was Tristram’sstep.’’ 

“It is only the rain pattering on the 
gravel. I am glad itis raining ; the wind 
will go down now.”’ 


“You don’t think there is any danger at | 


sea?’ said Estrild, flushing with the fever 


of ber thoughts. | 
“None whatever for such a good ship as 


the Revenue cutter.” 


“Oh, 1 wish Tristram was not with the 
Preventive men to-night !”’ 

‘“‘What makes him so mad lately against 
our triend, the smugglers?’ questioned 
Harold. 

“It’s a long story,” said Estrild ; ‘‘and it 
rises out of many events. But the war be- 
gan through their hiding kegs in a cave 
which runs up from the cliff beneath our 
park ; 1 bave never shown you the place, 
but, strangely enough, about half a mile or 
more from the sea, there is a great rift or 
opening into it near a spring called the 
‘Mermaid’s Well.’ In wild weather the 
sea rushes up through the cave and fills 
the well with salt water, Thatisthe time 
when a boat can enter the cave and kegs 
can be floated up toa spot where the re- 
ceding tide leaves them dry and secure. 
Then, you perceive, if there were no other 
safe way of removing them, men could de- 
scend through the rift I have named, and 
could haul them up through tbe opening 
by means ot ropes.”’ i 

“It must bea pretty large chasm,’’ ob- 
served Harold. 

“Itis fearful. It looks narrow from a 
little distance ; but no man could leap over 
it—even the deer don’t try—and the roar of 
the sea when it boils and chatfes through 
the cave is appalling—it shakes one’s 
nerves to hear it. [ never go near the 
chasm in stormy weather. Well, about a 
year ago the Preventive-service men made 
a search in the place and found halt aship’s 
cargo, I believe ; and the discovery cast a 
slur on my brother’s name. On one side 
he was suspected of knowing and conniv- 
ing at the fact; and by the smugglers he 
was accused of betraying them. They de- 
clared that bis father and grandfather had 
hed many a good cask of brandy in return 
for the use of the cave ; so now they called 
Tristram a traitor to the cld stock, and said 
he had sold them for money.’’ 

“Well, 1 dare say in the old days your 
grandfather may bave accepted a gift of 
French brandy anf winked at the hauling 
of kegs through bis park,” said Harold 
jocularly. 

“But Tristram never did,’’ returned 
Estrild warmly. ‘And now these shame 
tul slanders have made bad blood between 
him and the poor people around us,’’ 

“Who are all friends of the smugglers,” 
said Harold, laughing. 

“Ob, don’t laugh ! 
unhappy lately.” 

“You mean since Tristram has declared 
war against them and allied himself with 
the enemy ?”’ 

“Well, yes. I mean since he has put 
himself on the side of law and order, and 
bas given out that on no part of bis land, 
or, it be can prevent it, under the cliffs bor- 
dering it, will he allow ashelter to be tound 
tor contraband goods.”’ 

“That's rather strong ” said Harold ; and 
he broke intoa whistle, but checked him- 
self with a start of vexation, for unwitting- 
ly there had issued from his lips the first 
notes of that wild air which, like the sound 
ot an unseen stream by a mountain path, 
bad followed his course that night and 
creptin an undercurrent through all his 
thoughts. 

Estrild, looking wild and strange, had 
seized him by the arm ere the sound had 
died on bis lips. 

“Hark !’ she whispered. “In a moment 
we shall hear the answer. It always comes, 
| people say, in time ot danger.” 
| And then, after a second’s silence, as 
| they stood together, she clinging to him, 


I have been quite 











| the notes were repeated with clear distinct | 


ness, sweet and shrill, apparently trom 
just witbout the window. 
| ment’s hesitation, in which Harold had lis- 


forward towards the casement; but Es- 
trild held him back with all her strength, 


After a mo | 


tened with quickened breath, he dashed | 
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and, with a rapid change of thoughts, he 
yielded to ber will. 

“Itis an echo,” he said, “and a curious 
one. But perhaps it comes only when the 
wind lies in a certain quarter.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

‘Where did you hear that tune?” asked 
Estrild, putting aside Harold’s suggestion 
that the echo came only when the wind 
was in a certain quarter. 

“T have heard you sing it to me,’’ he an- 
swered, in his gayest way. 

“No, never. I know of no words to it.” 

“Well, then, you have played it,’’ he re- 
joined. 

“Oh, no, no; there is reason why I never 
should !”’ 

‘‘But you have the music ?’”’ 

‘Yes, in manuscript copied by my grand- 
mother. But she never played that old air 
after her husband’s sad death. There is a 
curious superstitious feeling about it in our 
family. My grandmother called it the 
‘Crusaders’ Chant’—I don’t know if that 
is its right name.” 

“It will do for it at all events,” said Har- 
old. “And now you are going to knock 
down the family bogy and play it for me 
at once,”’ 

The girl looked at him witb sudden tears 
in her eyes. 

“It you knew the story of that man 
whose picture tell to-night, you would not 
ask me.” 

“Indeed I] would. I want to dispel your 
foolish fancies. We should always grap- 
ple with this kind of nonsense and bow! it 
over. Come, darling—do play this queer 
old tune to oblige me !” 

A little more coaxing, a kiss or two on 
the fair soft cheek, and Estrild, yielded, 
though her heart was heavy with a sad re- 
luctant foreboding. 

The old yeilow manuscript was searched 
for and found, and soon beneath her skil- 
ful fingers the mournful chant rang out 
solemnly through the large silent room, 
while the weird echo without repeated the 
strain fitfully, and bore it away on the 
wind’s wings into the night’s darkness, 

Asshe played, Harold leaned over her 
caressingly. 

“You see, darling, I was right about the 
echo. I wanted you to be convinced.”’ 

She looked up at him with eyes full otf 
strange, expectant fear ; then, as the last 
chord died away beneath her fingers, and 
her hapds dropped upon the keys, there 
spravug into the sudden silence the deep 
boom of a gun at sea. 

“Whatisit? What bas happened?’ she 
cried wildly. 

“Nothing,” answered Harold, hiding his 
own anxiety. ‘It is only a harmless shot 
fired by tne cutter’s men toshow the simug- 
giers they are in earnest.” 

“Ob, I cannot believe you! Prior— 
Prior’ —tor the old man was standing at 
the door with a white, grave face—‘*what is 
happening? Who is tiring ?”’ 

“] came in to tell you, miss, lest you 
should be frightened. I heard master say 
before he left, that he should ask the cap- 
tain of the cutter to fire a shot when near- 
ing home, just to let us know that all was 
sale.’’ 

Estrild sank into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Thank Heaven !”"’ she said softly. 

As her head drooped, the old man looked 
at her wistfully, as if thinking his talse- 
hood would not avail to give ber peace for 
long. Then he turned and met Harold 
with a gaze whicb the latter understood 
and obeyed. 

“My dear Estrild, you must go to rest,’’ 
he said. “It is very late.”’ 


“Sut Tristram,” she answered—‘“surely 
be will be home soon now ; and I must 
w ait——”’ 
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“The cutter can’t be in till morning, 
miss,” interposed Prior. “You see the 
wind is dead against her now.” 

He looked imploringly at Harold for 
help, and his voice shook a little in spite of 
his efforts to keep it steady. 

“My darling,” said Harold, in a low 
voice, as he took Estrild’s hand, “‘you hear 
what Prior says? You see it would be un- 
reasonable to sit up; and, to own the truth, 
Iam dead tired myself, and longing for 
sleep. But, of course, if you persist in 
your wish to stay up, | shall do the 
same,”’ 

Estrild raised her eyes to his face, then 
she looked at Prior; both men bore her 
gaze steadily with reassuring calm mien. 
A sigh broke trom her lips ; then she rose 
and held out both ber hands towards 
Harold, 

“I don’t think you would both deceive 
me,’ she said piteously. “I should be 
s¢ltish to keep you from rest after your 
long journey. Yes, 1 willdo as you ask 
—I will try tosleep. Good night.” 

Upon hearing her say this, Prior dis- 
creetly retired, and then Harold took his 
love within the circle of his arm, and with 
soothing words succeeded in restoring her 
to calmness, So a final good night was 
said at last almost cheerfully. 

They had mounted the stairs together, 
and in the long, dim corridor where they 
had parted Harold now stood in pained 
thought. 

The sound of the gun at sea, which, like 
a dull blow, had struck the windows of 
the house, was still vibrating in his ears, 
Now that he could think of it alone, it 
made the blood leap in his veins, 

If a fight was going on he would tain be 
in it; the warrior instinct of his own warm 
youth grew hot about bis heart. Nor was 
it this alone which moved him; formless, 
wordless there lay beneath all a something 
unseen, unheard, which yet beckoned and 
spoke in a voiceless, viewless way, and 
was nevertheless stronger than the cry to 
arms or the sight of a foe’s face. 

The vague fear which had crept like a 
trail of blood through all the hours of the 
night, and which hitherto he had held 
from him with both hands, roused him 
now into action. 


That nightrider, around whom the 
peasantry had thrown a shadow of super- 
sutious horror, was surely a swift messen- 
ger from one of those rich traders who 
s-cretly owned some of the smuggling 
craft on this wild coast. He had ceme to 
warn them and set them on the defensive, 
and maybe a battle was raging even now 
while he stood there supine. 

There are times when reason persuades 
us into beliefs or disbeliefs which an under- 
lying and deeper feeling protests against, 
This was the case now with Harold Olver, 
and with silent steps he went in search of 
Pricr. 

The old nan had put out the lamps and 
was dozing wearily in an arm-chair in his 
own sanctum, He rubbed his eyes and 
looked up at Harold in dazed a way. 


“Now, Prior, what does that gun at sea 
mean? It does not signify in the least 
what you said, I presume?” 

“The Lord forgive me for lying,” re- 
turned Prior piously. ‘But there, even if 
He don’t, what can it matter what falls 
upon meso that Miss Estrild gets rest and 
strength to bear what the morning may 
bring? That shot means danger to the 
cutter, sir ; or, more likely still, it means 
there’s a fight going on somewheres out 
there in tbe storm and darkness.” 

“Weil, old fellow, if there is, I mean to 
get into the midst of it as quickly as I can. 
Your master keeps boats, I know.” 

“There’s a good sea-going boat in our 
cove, sir.’’ 

“Then can we call a crew together of 
honest mea who will launch it and venture 
out with me to your master’s aid in spite 
of wild weather ?”’ 

“Men, sir? Plenty who care as little for 
a rough sea as they do for a smooth one ; 
but it’s the job they won't like. We 
sha’n’t find men willing to go out against 
their friends and brothers. Oh, why didn’t 
master keep tothe good old ways of his 
forefathers? The folks around would have 
died for a Carbonellis then; now he is 
looked on as an enemy.”’ 

“See here, Prior, itis no time for talk. 
Gather your wits together and think of the 
few true men—servants, keepers, any one 
who can row—who will make up a scratch 
crew and come with me to-night.”’ 

“They'll be marked men—they’ll be 
hated ever after,” said Prior, rising slowly. 
“But they can all row well enough—we 
are used to the sea down here.”’ 

Then rouse them up quickly and quietly. 
I aw afraid the Preventive men are get- 
ting the worst of it to-night.” 





The old man’s eyes turned upon bim 
with a flash of fire in them. 

“If master wasn’t with that gang, | 
shouldn’t be sorry. I’ll go now and rouse 
my son,and he’ll get the men together and 
have the boat ready in halt an hour or 
leas.’’ 

Left alone, Harold took up a small lamp, 
and, 1mpeiled by feelings which he did not 
analyze, went to the library. Here, plac- 
ing the light near the fallen portrait, he 
stood contemplating it, yet not seeing the 
painted face, but the living one of the sad 
stranger who had sat opposite to him in the 
boat and ridden past him with drooping 
head and dejected mien beneath overhang- 
ing boughs, 

The picture was painted on panel ; it was 
hard and crude, and yet it bad that unmis- 
takable seal upon it which proved it the 
true similitude of the living man whom it 
represented. It wasa worn, sad warrior 
face, having the strange shining look in 
the eyes which is said to forbode an early 
or a Violent death. 

Minutes passed swiftly as Harold stood 
overwhelmed by that dim groping search 
which at times perplexes the human mind. 
Like a blind man stretching his hands into 
the darkness, so does the soul at rare mo- 
ments seek to enter the unseen and make 
tangible to the sense those things which a 
sure instinct teaches her are real though 
hidden. 

Throughout nature we find in instinct 
cause and reason; no instinct has ever 
proved tobe untrue, If this be the case in 
natural things, we may surely deem it so 
in those which, in our ignorance, we name 
supernatural. 

‘To the dark edge of that material ground 
on which we all stand there comes at times 
trom the Intinite beyond a light that 
gleains, a Shape that beckons, a shadow 
that speaks. 

Shall we deny their existence because, in 
belonging to another world, they can only 
come to the threshold of this? Or, in 
plainer words, because the laws of our ex- 
istence and theirs difler,theretore, they can 
touch only for a moment, perhaps with 
mutual risk, as the denizens of air and 
water may each stand on the verge of the 
other’s element fora little space, but can 
never enter it and live. 

As Harold Olver stood face to face with 
this portrait of a dead man—a man who had 
lived and died centuries before, whose his- 
tory wasto bim a blank—he felt that it 
was nevertheless interwoven with his own 
life, and he was in the presence of a mys- 
tery which touched his innermost being. 
lie was going he knew not whither, in 
rezions beyond tiie senses, and his strained 
nerves almost caught the clue, almost 
grasped the solution, and saw the secret 
shape of the vision before him, when, with 
astart,a human voice brougbt him back 
to earth. 


it was a relief, and he turned eagerly to 
greet, as he thought Tristram Carbonellis. 
But he saw no one, 

Startled, he sprang to the door and 
opened it; but the hall was empty, and the 
dim length of the great staircase before 
him bore no sound of footfall. He placed 
the lamp upon a table and passed his hand 
across his forehead in wonder. 

Who had spoken, and what had the voice 
said? Itwas strange; but he was some- 
what dazed, and he could not recall the 
words. ‘They bad sounded clear and dis- 
tinct when he heard them; but now they 
were gone. 

He returned to the library and searched 
it through, but found no one, and knew he 
should tind no one, 

Prior’s step sounded now through the 
hall, and Prior’s voice called his naine, 
bringing him back to healthier lite. 


“The boat is ready, sir. Ah, you’re look- 
ing at the old picture! It is more like the 
living tan than the dead, it he is a living 
man,’”’ 

*You mean the strange visitor who pre- 
ceded me and then rode away? I have 


beeu thinking, Prior, that be was a mes- 


senyer to the smugglers, and perhaps some 
compunction, some dread of consequenc: s, 
led him to come here to give your master 
warning also. Then at the last moment he 
repented of that impulse, and rode away 
without speaking.”’ 

They were passing through the hall as 
Harold said this, and Prior did not answer 
till both were out in the free air beneath 
the stormy sky. 

“Twenty years ago he came and went in 
the same way, sir, and fifteen betore that 
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he gave us warning too ; but his warnings | 


have naught to do with things ot this world. 
‘Take that path, sir, and you can’t miss the 
way to the little cove where the boat lies. 
There you'll find the men, God speed you 
Mr. Harold! Don’t provoke wrath if you 














can help it—leave angry men alone.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

ROUGH sea at night, with dark and 
A driving clouds above, and tumbling 

waves, whose abysses were darker 
still, beneath, and a frail boat holding lives 
between these two. Whosoever bas not 
grssped an oar at such atime, and with 
hand, and eye, and ear alert, striven to 
fight for dear lite against the strength ‘of 
that strongest of all deaths, the sea, has not 
tasted of true danger, or felt through every 
thrilling nerve the loveliness of life. 

The darkness deepened as the winter 
night wore on to morning, and the cold 
strengthened, but the wind lulled, and the 
waves fell into smoother, calmer lengths. 
In the rush of the wind the men, however, 
bad scarce heard each other’s voices, nor 
had they tried to speak ; but now the strain 
was over, the battle was fought, and each 
man felt a lightening of his heart. 

Not a sound was on the sea save the beat 
ot their own oars, not aspeck was visible 
save the faint reflection of the stars in the 
deep dark of the heaving waters. Steadily 
through the dying storm and the night si- 
lence the crew rowed on, a pale gleam of 
phosphoric light shining on their path, then 
vanishing into swift darkness. 

They had rowed thus for an hour without 
result—no sail bad come phantom-like 
across the water, no stroke of oars had 
broken the monotonous moaning of the sea; 
but now, ever and anon, they saw near by 
what seemed the white crest of a wave, 
which fell into darkness, then rose again 
nearer, and gained upon tvem in astrange, 
silent way, till, gliding close by, it loomed 
out suddenly as a long white boat impelled 
by muflled oars and full of armed men. 

- “Hallo !” shouted Harold springing up. 

“Boat trom his Majesty’s cutter, the 
‘Alert’,” responded a voice. ‘Yield or we 
fire !”’ 

“Weare not smugglers,’’ returned Har- 
old—*boat trom Langarth, manned by Mr. 
Carbonellis’ servants. We are seeking him. 
is he with you? Can you give us tidings 
ot him ?”’ 

There was a sudden silence in the Pre- 
ventive service boat, followed by a short 
whispered conversation between the oflicer 
in charge and the coxswain. 

“Mr. Carbonellis is on board the ‘Alert’, 
and Iam glad you have come,” said the 
former in a hesitating voice, as he raised 
his cap to Harold. “The ‘Alert’ lies just 
within that point yon@er ; you can head it 
now that the wind has fallen. I am sorry 
I cannot turn back and show you the way. 
We are on duty; we are in pursuit of a 
boat that has escaped. You have notcome 
across any cratt ?”’ 

‘‘No,” was the answer, given quickly. 

“Ah, I thought not! You—you will have 
to take Mr. Carbonellis home. Give way, 
men !”’ 

Swift as an arrow the white boat tlew for- 
ward with its muffled oars, and for a mo- 
ment wasa light streak upon a tall wave 
which wafted it away into darkness. 

What bad happened? What had been 
said? Why this sudden tightening of every 
heart, this breathless silence, this grasping 
of oars with quickening stroke, and hands 
unnerved ? 

No one dared ask a question of the other, 
no one dared give words to the tear which 
was tugging hard at his laboring breath. 
Each man bent to his oars in this strange, 
forced silence, till the toil was over of 
rounding the headland and the boat glided 
into smoother water ; then the crew rested 
and waited in the silent darkness for some 
guiding voice or sound, 

“To starboard, lads !” said Harold. The 
‘Alert’ lies there ; she hears us—she has 
put up a light.’’ 

His tone was calm, yet it vibrated with 
that living thrill which in moments ot 
deep excitement threads the iuman voice 
with a fire that burns upon the heart, 

In another moment or two they were 
alongside the cutter, and a voice hailed 
them : 

“What boat is that ?” 

‘Boat from Langarth,” answered Harold 
—“come for Mr. Carbonellis,” 

There was no reply ; tbe sailor who had 
hailed them diew back, and, aftera slight 
stir and whispered talk, an officer took his 
place and leaned over the bulwarks. 

“You are come for Mr. Carbonellis ?” he 
Said, in a grave voice. ‘Yes, Iam thank- 
ful you have arrived in time, otherwise, 
bound to obey orders as we are, we must 
have taken him to sea with us. Anticipat- 


ing that, we have done what we could ina 
rough way.” 

But here he stopped, and, turning away, 
eave some orders in a voice inaudible to 
Harold and his crew. Aftera short inter- 
val, which yet seemed terrible in its length, 


the tramp of men was heard, and Harold 








saw the officer stand aside bare-headed, 
while others grouped around him uncoy- 
ered also. Then a procession of four men 
came forward, bearing something dark and 
long between them. 

“Are you ready ?’’ demanded the officer, 
his grave face once more leaning towards 
the boat from the gangway. 

“Aye, aye, sir !’’ was the answer. 

Ready for what? No one asked the ques- 
tion. Every heart was beating loud, every 
face was pate. Harold stood up bare-headed 
and speechless. In another instant there 
was lowered amongst them and caught by 
trembling hands, a rough and light coffin, 
uplidded. Within it lay the corpse of 
Tristram Carbonellis—the moonlight shone 
on his dead face—shining as it shines on 
ice. 

The expectation of some great horror had 
sat upon them all, paralyzing speech ; but 
imagination ever falls short of reality. Not 
a man there, whose heart had quivered 
that night under shadowy terrors, but telt 
now that hope had never entirely deserted 
him ; still his gloomiest forebodings nad 
never foreshadowed such a sight as this— 
not one of them, 

The shock was terrible. Unable fora 
time to speak, Harold knelt by his dead 
friend in overwhelming anguish and be- 
wilderment. When he raised his face, it 
was nearly as white as the one over which 
he had bent. 

«We did not know of this,”’ he said in an 
unnaturally calm voice. 

“fam very sorry if that is the case,” re- 
turned the oflicer. “1 thought you had 
heard the truth from our boat, which must 
have met you at the head of the harbor. It 
is a very sad mistertune, and it happened 
in a strange way.” 

‘Yes ?”’ said Harold interrogatively. 

“J am extremely sorry, but I fear I can- 
not give you all the details now ; we are 
under orders to sail atonce. I can only 
tell you simply that it was an accident.” 

“Was he shot ?”’ asked Harold. 

““Yes—a pistol went off we scarcely know 
how. The poor young fellow who caused 
the accident is quite delirious witb griet 
and horror. I doubt if he will ever recover 
the shock—his nerves are so shaken. The 
poor lad is only eighteen.” 

Harold heard this in silence; at that mo- 
ment he had no pity for the innocent slayer 
of Estrild’s brother. 

Perceiving this, the officer drew back, 
and a short colloquy ensued between him 
and the commander, who was pacing the 
deck. It wasthe latter who now came to 
the gangway; and, removing his cap, 
he stood bareheaded before the pale pre- 
sence on which he looked down. 

“You are anxious to bear particulars of 
this sadly fatal affair,’’ he said in a grave 
voice which seemed to bide anger rather 
than griet. ‘‘For my own part, I regret 
bitterly that 1 ever yielded to Mr. Carbon- 


ellis’s entreaty, and permitted him to come — 


on board my shbip.”’ 

Anger broke his voice, and he halt 
turned on his heel, but faced the dire re- 
sult of his imprudence again with a slight 
shrug of impatience, 

“Mr. Carbonellis was very excited, very 
eager to join us, and, having given me 
some information useful to the service, I 
felt myseli scarcely at liberty to refuse bis 
request. I assure you there is no one who 
can deplore this fatal result more than 
I do,”’ 

He paused, as if thinking he had said 
enough. ‘To express regret, to confess that 
even some degree of blame might be 
thrown on him, appeared to his mind— 
perhaps as captain of a ship—the height of 
mnagnanimity. 

But to Harold his speech seemed selfish 
and cruel, as it sh wed that he was consid- 
ering the terrible event only in the light 
in which it affected himself. The cutting 
down of a young and happy life, the grief 
and horror awaiting the opening 0 
Estrild’s eyes to the light, were sorrows 
that had not touched his heart. 

And these regrets and this half-+x- 
pressed selt-reproach told in fact nothing 
of the truth Harold was burning to know. 
Was he holding back an explanation pur- 
posely? Was there something with re- 
gard to this dire event which he was striv- 
ing to hide? 

The suspicion sent a hot throb ot indigna- 
tion through Harold’s veins, 

“{ can understand,” he said—and his 
voice grew deep and angry—“that you teel 
some grief in looking down on the dead 
face of a friend who has met his death on 
board your ship, but I cannot understand 
why you are holding back the details due 
to his sister and myselt.’’ 

“f am holding back nothing, sir,”’ T 
turned the other haughtily. 


“But you have told me nothing,’’ tT 
torted Harold in anger. 
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“J have said it was an accident—a pure 
accident. 1 have no time now to enter into 

Harold heard this in silence ; at that mo- 
ment he had no pity for the innocent slayer 
of Estrild’s brother. 

Perceiving this, the officer drew back, 
and a short colloquy ensued between him 
and the commander, who was pacing the 
deck. It was the latter who now came to 
the gangway ; and, removing his cap, he 
stood bare-headed before the pale presence 
on which be looked down. 

“You are anxious to bear particulars of 
this sadly fatal affair,’’ he said, in a grave 
voice, which seemed to bide anger rather 
than grief. “For my own part, 1 regret 
bitterly that 1 ever yielded to Mr. Carbon- 
ellis’ entreaty, and permitted him to come 
on board my ship.” 

Anger broke his voice here, and he half 
turned on his heel, but faced the dire re- 
sult of his imprudence again with a slight 
shrug of impatience, 

“Mr, Carbonellis was very excited, very 
eaver to join us, and, having given mésome 
information useful to the service, I telt 
myself scarcely at liberty to retuse his re- 
quest. J assure you there is no une who can 
deplore this most fatal accident more than 
myself,’’ 

He paused, as if thinking he had said 
enough. To express regret, to confess that 
even some degree of blame might be thrown 
on bim, appeared to his mind—perhaps as 
captain of a ship—the height of magnani- 
mity. But to Harold his speech seemed 
selfish and cruel, as it showed that he was 
considering the terrible event only in the 
light in which it affected himself. 

The cutting down of a young and happy 
life, the grief and horror awaiting the open- 
ing of Estrild’s eyes to the light, were sor- 
rows that had not touched his heart. And 
these regrets and this halt-expressed self- 
reproach told in factmothing of wnat Har- 
old was burning to know. 

“Was he holding back an explanation 
purposely ? Was there something with 
regard to this dire svent which he was try- 
ing to hide.’’ 

‘he suspicion sent a bot throb of indig- 
nation through Harold’s veins. 

“I cap understand,” he said—and his 
voice grew deep and angry—‘‘that you feel 
some grief in looking down on the dead 
face of a friend who bas met his death on 
board your sbip, but 1 cannot understand 
why you are holding back the details due 
to his sister and myself.’’ 

“I am holding back nothing, sir,” replied 
the other haughtily. 

‘But you have told me nothing !’’ cried 
Harold in anger. 

“I have said it was an accident—a pure 
accident. I have no time now toenter into 
details, I am infringing on my duty in de- 
laying to parley with you so long.” 

He turned, and in a stentorian voice gave 
an order, which was instantly followed by 
the hoisting of a sail. Then he came tothe 
gangway again. 

“{ would advise you to get out of the 
way,” he said; “in a moment your boat 
will be in danger.” 

“You are aware that there will be an in- 
quest,” returned Harold, his voice quiver- 
ing with indignation ; ‘and you will be 
called up then to give the information that 
you refuse me now.”’ 

“His Majesty’s service comes before all 
other duties, sir; but, ifI am able to re- 
turn to port in time for the inquest, I shall 
be quite ready to give all the information 
in my power.”’ 

‘And you will also have to give up the 
man who has committed this murder,” said 
Harold, in a tirm tone, so loud and full of 
Wrath that it passed over the captain’s head 
and reached the ears of a little group of 
en standing near the mainmast. 

Among these there was a sudden move- 
‘nent, a sudden cry ; and, peering through 
the dim light, Harold fancied tuat he saw 
two sailors stoop and lift a prostrate figure, 
Which they bore away. 

‘There has been no muréer, only a sad, 
(eplorable misfortune,” said the captain, 
‘na shaken voice, as, after glancing for a 
‘momentin the direction whence the cry 
had proceeded, he turned once more to 
Harold; ‘and I have no man to give up. 
Poor boy ; he is but achild! Your cruel 
accusation would be unpardonable if—if 

“If I had not cause tor making it,’’ inter- 
posed Harold, tiercely. 

“Ses are upjustifiably angry, Mr.—Mr. 
“Olver,” interposed Harold again. “Per- 
Laps you will give me your name?” 
we Arimstong, lieutenant in his 
Majesty’s Navy, and commander of his 
Culler the ‘Alert.’ ” 

oo you,’’ said Harold. “I am glad 
" Your name, as the Coroner will know 
Whom to summon as a witness when the 


inquest is held. Now I demand the name 
of the member of your crew, whether man 
or boy, whose hand did this ghastly 
deed.” 

As Harold said this he stood with one 
foot on the thwart of the boat, his tace, 
which had paled with anger, standing out 
white as snow against the black side of the 
ship. Above him stood Captain Arm- 
strong with face equally white and mien 
more determined ; but nis gaze passed over 
Harold, and was tixed on the pale silent 
figure of Tristram Carbonellis. 

“In that presence, Mr. Olver’—and he 
pointed towarus it—“{ will not quarrel 
with you ; neither will J, at your insolent 
request, give youthe name ofany man or 
boy among my crew, now under my com- 
mnand, in this ship. The moruing is break- 
ing ; | bid you good day, sir; our inter 
view is ended.”’ 

‘You are screening an assassin!’’ shouted 
Harold, as Mr. Armstrong turned away. 
“But even the captain of a sliip has to live 
under the law ot the land.” 

“On shore maybe, sir,” interposed one of 
Harold’s crew, “but not at sea; and the 
captain is off to sea ina moment! Give 
way, lads, or we shall be run down !”’ 

This was true enough, for the ‘‘Alert’’ 
swung around as he spoke, her black prow 
threatening to engulf them ; and, with oars 
burriedly dipped in the water, they bad to 
labor hard to escape the danger of being 
cut down. 

Harold sat by his dead friend, his heart 
swelling with silent indignation and grief ; 
he dared not attempt speech, lest he should 
burst into tears like a woman. 

But the men were less reticent, and, as 
they cleared the path of the cutter, which 
dashed forward proudly with sails set, 
they broke out with a yell of hatred, a 
groan of horror and disgust, which passed 
far over the sea after the fast departing 
ship. 

“Ah,” roared young Prior,as he clenched 
his fistand shook it towards the figures 
faintly visible on the deck, “‘youare hiding 
amurierer among you, and, unless you 
cast him out like Jonah, you are doomed 
men! Your ship will gotothe bottom as 
sure as there’s God’s light in the sky !” 

“Well, now, if the Squire—poor dear 
young man—had only stuck to his friends, 
this wouldn’t never ha’ happened,’’ ob- 
served another of the crew. “Tvis comes 
of standin’ by sich gashly trash as Preven- 
tive men—Crumell’s dogs and Sarrasins!’’ 

“Cromwell’s dogs’’ and “Saracens’’ are 
terms bestowed by Cornish folk on vile and 
obnoxious ipdividuals; and at ancther 
time Harold might have smiled to hear 
these epithets hurled thus at the whole 
Preventive service. 

“It is certain,” he said thoughtfully, 
that your master was not killed in any fair 
fight with smugglers, or Captain Arm- 
strong would only too gladly have said 
so.”’ 

“Killed by smugglers !’’ cried two or 
three of the men indignantly. ‘There 
edn’t no cowards among they. Though 
Squire did turn agin ’em, and forgit all the 
years—times out of mind—when the Car- 
bonellises were triends to fair trade, yet 
there wadn’t a man among ‘em who would 
ha’ touched a hair of his head.” 

Harold believed this. Wild, daring and 
brave the Cornish smugglers had ever 
proved themselves to be, but their worst 
toes could bring no accusation against 


ders, and reveogeful deeds, such as had 
occurred on otber coasts among men of 
rougher breed. 

“No smugglers hand has taken that dear 
young life!’ said young Prior, as his eyes 
grew dark and angry. ‘‘It is some villain 


captain is screening him and hiding him, 
and helping his flight to another land this 
very minute, while we, with broken hearts, 
are taking home the corpse his wicked 
hand has made. 
he added, turning suddenly t» the east— 
‘there's the blessed sun rising out of the 
sea ; and so sure as that sun will travel up 
the sky, and go down into the sea again ip 
the west, so surely will that man’s life end 
in blood. 
judgment will overtake him at the last.” 
A general assent ran from lip# to lip, 
mingled with a groan of righteous wrath at 
the remembrance that the slayer was escap- 
ing safely now, at this awful moment, 
while they, with weary, woeful hearts and 


fore his sister's tace. 

Every though! of Estrild and her oum- 
ing agony brought a pang 
cal pain to Harold’s heart 
be break the truth to her? 


How should 
Hiow suould 


ber dear, loving 





burden, onee 








them of cruel assassinations, secret mur- | 





aboard this ship that hasdone it; and the | 


| springing 


He could not think it out, he could form 
no plen ot action; he felt he must leave it 
all to chance, and hope tbat with the terri- 
ble moment would come the inspiration of 
words of comfort. His own mind was 
dazed and confused, and deadened by the 
very excess of his grief, and there was no 
clear remembrance in his brain of the im- 
perfect narrative given him by the officers 
of the ‘‘Alert.”’ 

Hence, as the boat was rowed on swiftly 
beneath the gray dawn and on the tum- 
bling sea, his thoughts, like rolling waves, 
rose and fell and reached no aim and 
struck no shore. 

All within him wasa heaving darkness, 
thought on thought heaped confusedly, 
with only here and there a flash of light 
showing him the goal of pain towards 
which he was floating. 

As the light grew clearer, so did the bur- 
den they bore grow before their eyes a 
larger, crueller, ghastlior thing to carry 
home beneath the morning sun. While 
the darkness lasted they bad talked of it, 
looked down on it, and wondered over it; 
but, now that the sun was shining on that 
white tace, all eyes were averted from it, 
and the solemn awe fell upon their anger, 
softening it to grief tor the tiving more 
than for the dead. 

The green heights of Langarth were 
gleaming in the sun, and the smooth beach 
ot white sand at the foot of the rugged cliffs 
lay glistening iike crisp snow in its beams, 
when the boat crept in guiltily on top of 
the cresied waves. 

As the boat neared the shore, the men’s 
weary hands wavered and shook, their 
strokes grew slower and slower, the oars 
went down into the tumbiing waves and 
rose again as uselessly as though they were 
but straws playing in the water. 

Harold saw the hesitation of the crew, 
and roused himself to speak. 

“] will land,” he said, “and go up to the 
house first,and prepare Miss Carbonellis to 
bear the shock ; meanwhile you must re- 
main here—a little under the cliff if possi- 
ble—till I either return or send you direc- 
tions.” 

‘All right, sir,’’ replied young Michael 
Prior. “But, when you speak to Miss Car- 
bonellis, please, sir, be mindful not to lay 
this crime to the charge of his own people. 
You won’t forget, sir, what the officer said 
who spoke with us first—how ’twas some 
one—some boy, he said—aboard the ship 
that did it ?” 

Harold turned on him a bewildered gaze; 
it required an effort to bring this back to 
his recollection—to hold anything, indeed, 
upon his mind but the one overwhelming 
thought that he had to see Estrild and tell 
her the terrible truth. 

“J will remember,” he answered hur- 
riedly. “I will take care not to confound 
the innocent with the guilty. Now row to 
the landing-place as quickly as you can.”’ 

Thiselay within a tiny cove, crescent- 
shaped,on either side of which were cliffs as 
sheltering arms, breaking the force of the 
great waves that rushed upon them from 
the outside sea. Into this little bay the 
waves ran with aglad sound and broke 
softly on its white, shining sands, while 
the cliffs above were green and fragrant 
with many kinds of sea herbage. 

There was a narrow, zigzag path running 
down the face of the cliff, winding among 
rocks and bushes of golden gorse, and 
broom, and the white hawthorn, worn by 
many feet, and cut in the old times before 
the memory of man. 

As the boat rounded the jagged peaked 
height on the eastern side, and came into 
full view of this sequestered «ove, lovely 
in the morning sun, its shining sands smil- 
ing at the inrushing of the soft glorious 
sea, Harold’s heart misgave him; the 
gladness, the joy, the life that seemed 
from earth, and sea, and sky 


| were too bitter a contrast, and fora mo. 


Look there comrades,’’ | 


ment his head sank upon his hands and all 
around him grew dark as night. 
He raised his eyes to see Estrild coming 


| slowly down the winding path, with face 


turned seawards and gaze fixed wonder- 


| ingly on the boat. 


He may escape this time, but | 


The men saw her, and every oar instantly 
stopped its stroke. Then Michael and Har- 
old rose by one impulse, and stood betore 


| the coffin to screen it from ber sight. But 


they were too late, The slight figure they 
were watching stopped suddenly and gazed 


at them with wild eyes; then a piercing 
| shriek rang over the sea, and they saw ber 
throws her arms upward and fall upon the | 


hands, were laboring in a heavy seato bring | 
adead master to his howe and lay him be- | 


of sheer physi- | 


he meet ber and lead her tw tace this pale | 
brother? : 


path. 

{TO BE CONTINUBD. } 
a a 

“[ RECEIVED a lot of rejected manu- 
scripts to-day,” said ‘Titmarsh to a friend. 
“Did you? 1 bad no idea you had any am- 
bition to shine as an author.’’ “Not ex- 
actly that. You see, my sweetheart and I 
quarreled, and she returned my letters.’ 





of its wurder, 


Bric-a-Brac, 


How if Aross.—“Pot-walloppers” was 
a nickname bestowed upon the electors in 
certain districts in England, who, previ- 
ous to the passage of the Reforia Bill in 
1832 were allowed to vote if they could 
prove having boiled a pot in the borough 
to which they ; rofessed to belong. 


No Pay.—A rich Chinaman’s servant 
gets no salary,yet many are the applicants; 
while big salaries are paid to the servants 
of the common people, but tew maxe ap- 
plications. The perquisites of the former, 
often more than tripling the salaries of the 
latter, are the sole reasons of these ditter- 
ences. 





CLEANLINESS IN DEATH.—Among the 
numerous superstitions of the C. ssacks 
there is none stronger than the belief that 
they will enter heaven in a better state of 
moral purity if they are personally clean at 
the time they are killed. Consequently, 
before an expected battle, tuey perform 
their toilets with scrupulous care, dress 
themselves in clean garm nts, and put on 
the best they have. This supersition is 
not confined to the Cossacks alone, but is 
widety prevalent in all branches of the 
Russian army. 

Usk For SPARROWS.—This is the way 
in which sparrows are made useful in Ger- 
many. Long troughs, placed under the 
eaves of houses are occupied by the spar- 
rows in building their nesta) When the 
young are hatched, and the mother goes 
away to procure food, wire screens are 
placed over them, with interstices large 
enough to permit the passage of food in to 
the young, but too small to allow them tw 
escape. As soon as they are large and 
plump they are killed, and make a very 
acceptable article of tood. 


A MALE Nurgse.—The emu appears to 
be curiously exceptional as regards domes- 
tic division of labor. The hen begins lay- 
ing about the end of October or beginning 
of November, and in about six weeks com- 
pletes the brood of twenty or more eggs. 
In the meantime the cock begins to sit, 
and the eggs subsequently laid are depos- 
ited at his side by the |.en ; he then reaches 
out with his foot and draws them under 
him. Henotonly hatches the eggs, and 
does all the subsequent nursing, but has to 
thrash his wite continually, as she attacks 
him furiously, and would apparently kill 
the chicks if she could get at them. 


GOGGLES ON A Horsg.—A horse with 
goggles was one of the attractionsin a Con- 
necticut town market place on a recent 
afternoon. The farmer who owned him 
said he discovered recentiy that the animal 
was very near-sighted,and an oculist took 
the necessary measurements, and sending 
to New York, had a pair of concave specta- 
cles made expressly for Dobbin. When 
the farmer tried them for the first time the 
horse appeared to be startled, but recover- 
ing from bis surprise, manifested every 
symptom of pleasure. They are made so 
as to be firmly fastened in the head-stall, 
and cannot be worn without that piece of 
harness. 


In Love With a Tree. —Herodotus re- 
lates, that Xerxes, while on a march, hap- 
pened to tind a tree of remarkable beauty, 
with which he was so captivated, that he 
presented it with a golden chain, to be 
twined like a sash around its body, or like 
a bracelet round one of its arms, A‘lian 
adds, that he also placed at the bottom of 
it, in token of his passion, his own jewels, 
and those of bis concubines and satraps, 
and was smitten with it as to forget his ex- 
pedition, and to salute it with the tender 
names of his love, his darling, and his god- 
dess. When cruel necessity at last com- 


| pelled him to leave the object of bis pas- 


sion, he caused the figure of the tree to be 
stamped upon a golden medal, which he 
constantly wore in memory ot his love, 


Tue Cat.—In Egypt the cat was treated 
with great uonor. We have the authority 
of Herodotus for the fact that when a cat 
died in an Egyptian home, the members of 
the bereaved tamily sbaved olf their eye- 
brows, and that of Diodorus for the touch- 
ing statement that although the Egyptians 
have been known to eat their fellow creat- 
ures during famines, no instance of cat 
eating was everheard of. [ft an Egy);tian 
happened to find a dead cat, says the Sici- 
lian historian, be was careful not to ap 
proach it closely for tear of being suspected 
Standing at a distance, he 
made the sad loss known by cries of dis 


| tress. During conflagrations, according to 


, 
' 


Herodotus, the Egy ptian spectators allowed 


the flames to rage unchecked, devoting 
their attention to saving the cats belonging 
to the burping houses. 
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THE 





‘TIRED OUT.” 


BY A. Y. BR. 


**‘Just tired out,’’ the aeighbor said, 
Turning irom the squalid bed, 

Where the weary woman lay, 

Panting life's last hours away. 

Save that sound of sobbing breath, 
All was still as coming Death ; 

For the frightened children cowered 
Where, with heavy brows that lowered, 
*Neath the long-enduring strain, 

‘The mute husband bore his pain. 


Just tired out—far down below 

Waves were fretting on the flow ; 

And the fall, recurrent roar 

Echoed upward from the shore ; 
Fainter xrew the pulses’ beat, 

As the worn hands placked the sheet, 
And the death-damps gathered, where 
Ru Med all the tangied hair. 

Said the watcher at her side, 

*She is waiting for the tide.*’ 


When the waves had ebbed anew, 
The tired life was over too ; 

Gone from want, and care, and ill, 
Very peacefuliy and atill, 

After all she bore and wept, 
Hard-worked wife and mother slept ; 
Very fairshe looked, and meek, 
Long dark lashes swept her cheek, 
Worn hands crossed upon her breast, 


For the **weary was at rest.’’ 
FO E. 


————eE»>—- 0 a 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A ROMANCE ON 


HER BITTER 





WHEELS,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” “THE ORL- 
STONE SCANDAL,” ETC, 





CHAPTER XI1V.—(CONTINUED. ) 


ELL, we'll come back as penitent as 
gat mage 
Mr. Chalfont was getting excited 
and eager now that he saw that her consent 
might be won, 

“There is soinething uunderhand aLout it, 
i’ afraid, but Idon’tthink it would be 
worse than carrying on a tabooed engage- 
ment for three or four years, perhaps, and 
being more or leas iniserable apart.”’ 

“But suppose Sir Jobn should not forgive 
us directly?” suid Isabel, hesitating,though 
in truth the prospect of running away with 
ber lover in detiance of parental authority 
and prupriety pleased the  bigh-spirited 
audacious girl a vast deal more than wou!d 
the finest of orthodox weddings, 

“Old Edy will coax hit over, and we’ll 
wait for him to relent. 
won’t you? 


ustodc, You see, after to-morrow I can’t 
well remain atthe Hall,’’ 
“Why not?” she cried quickly. 


“Well, Sir John’s manner has not been | 


over-pleasant to ine since 1 spoke to hin, 
and it is likely to be worse now. In fact, 
I’ve no doubt that be heartily wishes me 
out of the house, 1 have made up my mind 
that in any case I cannot well stop alter to 
morrow. Why need I go alone?” 

“Oh, so soon as that?’ cried 
quickly. 

She looked very becomingly scandalised, 
but was inwardly thinking how delightfu!- 
ly the tongues of the Woodlandshire Mra, 
Grundys would be cackling betore the next 
twenty-four hours were over, what a tem- 


Isube! 


per Sir John would be in, and, ob, bow | 


(ierard would rage! But she said, “Oh, I 
couldn’t think of that, dear!” very de- 
cisively. 

“Butthe longer we think about it the 
more difficult it will seem, and Sir John 
can't be in a worse temper about it than 
he is now, if we wait a twelvemonth,”’ 


“Are you sure that you haven't a post- | 


chaise and tour round the corner at the 
present moment!” cried Isabel laugh- 
ingly. 

“Lonty wish I had. We would run away 
to-night.”’ 

“Better put it off till the morning,] think 
—more convenient, you Know. Sorry to 
interrupt or interfere with your little plans, 
I’m sure, You should choose your trysting- 
places inore prudently, my dear Isabel. 
Quite lucky that noone chanced to over- 
bear bu. me, wasn'tit? Very sorry, Chal- 
font, for you and my ‘ 


but I’m afraid that I shall find it my duty 


to enlighten Sir Jobn within the next ten | 


ininutes, do you know ?”’ 

Gerard Marlingford’s face, as be uttered 
these words, was not a pleasant sight tosee, 
He had come from 


lovers, 


He knew beyond all doubt now how en- | 


tirely Isabel and Isabel’s fortune were lost 


to him, but even the vertain knowledge of | 
his defeat and the ruin that Itentailed could | 


not rob hitn of bis composure of imanner— 
his cold mnalicious smile. 
In his own bitter mortification it was yet 


a pleasure to him to think that he vould | 


spoil the plans of these two, 

He bad never in his life hated any two 
creatures a8 he now hated them, and the 
evil expression in his sloe-black eves as he 
gianced fromm one disturbed and startied 
tace to the otber told this plainly. 

And inthe very midst of his rage and 


cbagrin be did not forget that, if he stopped | 


the elopement of his cousin with the young 
lawyer, it would probably serve him with 
Sir John. 

Inabel was the first to recover her speech. 
In ber surprise she bad iu voluntrily pulled 
away her baud from ber lover’s clasp ; nuw 


—_— 


Say ‘Yes,’ darling, | 
The more I think of it, the | 
nore J feel sure that it is the best thing for | 


charining cousin too, | 


behind a clump of | 
bushes, and stopped within a pace of the | 


| she held it out to him again, and, standing 
; #0, flashed upon her cousiv from her bright 
eyes a look of withering contempt and 
scorn. 

“I did not know that either spying or 

tale-bearing were among your accomp ish- 
ments, Gerard. I congratulate you. Eaves- 
| dropping is usnaily not a congenial task for 
| a gentleman.” 
“My dear Isabel, I assure you that I 
| found it extremely amusing. It is the first 
; time that I ever beard an elopement 
planned; and the idea is so charmingly ro- 
wnanticin these humdrum days that I am 
quite grieved to think that I wust trastrate 
it, For I am afraid—I really am—that Sir 
John will raise objections,” 

‘Not at your iastauce, sir,’? Marcus Chal- 
font said contemptuously. “Since you have 
become so honorably possessed of our in- 
tentiuns, I shall forestall you with Sir 
Jobn. It isthe best course we can take, 
Isabel,” he whispered to her hastily, ‘and 
the only honest one now,” 

“Rather «a pity,”’ Gerard Marlingtord 
drawled coolly, “that you didn’t think of 
that before, isn’t it? Only a suggestion, you 
know.”’ 

Neither of then answered biin, for a step 
sounded upon the gravel-walk, and there 
came sauntering towards the group Lora 
Edyvean. : 

Had the three, in their different ways, 
been less agitated, they might have been 
aware of bis presence before, for he had 
strolled inte view just as Gerard stepped 
out of his ambusb, and bad heard every 
word excuanged since. 

“Old Edy” looked rather pale in the 
inoonlight, but his handsome head was 
more stiffly erect than usual, 

He looked at the lovers and smiled at 
them: he looked at Gerard Marlingtord and 
smiled at him,but in an altogether different 
way. 

Hallo! What's this?’’--looking from 
one to the other. ‘‘A scene out of a comedy, 
by Jove! The lady and her lover discov- 
ered by the rejected swain, eh? Rather 
awkward position—upon my word it is! 
W hat’s the tnatter, eh, Chalfont ?”’ 

“It pleases this gentleman to play the 
spy, my lord,’? Marcus Chalfont answered 








pleasantly. 
“Oh, 1 see!’ “Old Edy’ stroked his 
moustache. ‘Spy first, and tale-bearer 


| afterwards, eh? Come, come, Mr. Mar. 
| lingford,it’s ratber bard upon you,o! course; 
but you'll think twice, I fancy, before be- 
traying alady who never gave you her con- 
tidence—eh? Tospoil their game won’t 
help yours, you kKnow—not a bit! No, it 
| won't help yours,”’ : 
“Old Edy,” turning from the lovers, 
| looked straight at Marlingford, with an ex- 
pression that gave lis words a special signi- 
| ficance, . 
| Marlingford’s pale face grew a shade 
paler, aud trom bis black eyes there shota 
| glance of fierce doubt and questioning at 
| the old gentleman’slace. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders with a sligbt laugh. 

‘Pardon me, my lord, but perhaps I may 
| Suggest that your well-known interest in 
| this gentleman and in my fair cousin may 
| perhaps bias your judginent as much as 
| your equally well-known dislike to myself, 
There is only one course of action open 
tome. I shall at once inform Sir Jobn ot 
what I was fortunate enough to over- 
hear.”’ 

“1'1l be hanged if you do, sir!’ Geclared 
Viscount Edy vean. ‘ 

Isabel and ber lover stared in amaze- 
ment; (rerard Marlingford, about to turn 
in the direction of the bouse, swung round 
| upon bis heel and fixed his gaze upon the 
Viscount. 

lor afull minute there was a dead pause, 
Then “old Edy” laughed. 

‘You will at once inforin Sir John?’’ he 
repeated slowly. ‘<(terard Marlingford, I 
dare you toenter tbe house and do any- 


_ thing of the kind. So what have you to say 


now ?’’ 
“My lord,” stainmered Marlingford, bis 
face deadly pale, 


“Go indoors and finish your conversa- 
tion there, iy dear. You need not fear any 
| further interruption from this geutleman. 
| He will be pertectly willing tooblige me by 
silence in this matter, I am sure, and to 
comply with my request that he remain 
here for a little while. Take her in, Chal- 
i tont. U'll follow you directly.’’ 
| ‘The lovers walked away, Isabel looking 
| pale and wondering, Chalfont puzzled and 
| Un@ASY. 

“Old Edy,’ watching them until the last 
fold ot her dress bad fluttered out of sight, 
slowly took cut his natty silver cigar-case 
|} and @xtracted trom it a cholee cheroot. 
| Then he leisurely proceeded to light it, do- 

ing all this as coolly as though he had the 

qulet grounds to hiinself, 

Gerard Marlingford, watehiag bim with 
| a feverish impatience which each passing 
inoment only augmented, seemed to gather 
| courage. Ile too broke into a laugh—half 
insolent, half defiant. 

‘“You carry matters with a bigh band,my 
lord; but, as 1 don’t know by what right 
| you claim to dispose of my cousin and her 
| fortune, or to detain ine here, you will ex- 
| cuse me perbaps if | deline to defer to it or 
| to remain here anv jionger.”’ 


| “Old Edy” turned to Isabel. 


‘You will remain bere, sir,’’ said Lord 
Kdyvean, flinging away the vesuvian after 
| lighting the cheroot, ‘precisely as long as 
| I choose. You need not complain of a little 
| conversation, surel y—particularly since you 
| have forced ine to it.” 
| Forced vou, my lord?’ the other echoed 
faintly. 
“Exactly. But for your verv foolish con- 
| duct just now in threatening Miss isatel— 
who sbould not be your wife while there 
| was another wan in England to marry her 
+—and my young friend Chalfont,whum you 
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may rely upon it she shall marry, I might 
never pave foand it—tor your uncle’s sake, 
not yours—absolutely incumbent upon ine 
to talk to you of—wull, let us say figures! 
Let us put it in that way—figures. Or we 
inigbt even limit it to a special group of 
figures; such as—well, oue bun red and 
seventy thousand and firteen, for in- 
stance.” 

Great beads of perspiration started out 
and stood upon Gerard Marlingford’s fore- 
bead ; he Lit bis lip so fiercely thet blood 
almost started beneath the pressure, and 
his foot ground into the gravel as though he 
would have crushed its tiny pebbles into 

»wder. 

The Viscount, placidly enjoying his cigar, 
siuiled pleasantly ut the effect he bad pro- 
duced, 

“Don’thurry,” he went on, “One bun- 
dred and seventy thousand and fifteen. Do 
you connect anything with that little group 
of figures? Such a thing now as a cheque- 
book, dropped accidertiy,and «sum O/,8ay, 
one hundred pounds?” 

He stopped again; but he got no answer 
except a smothered imprecation. 

“Stall I go on,” be questioned coolly, 
“or uo you still adbere to vour resolution as 
to enlightening Sir John? The awkward- 
ness in this case, | must remind you,would 
be that, like most gaines,two can play at it; 
and I fancy that I may tairly claim to bold 
the best cards. Do you prefer that I jo on? 
Take your choice, pray.’ 

“] am al your mercy, my lord,” was the 
answer, given in a whisper hoarse and sav- 
age. “You must do what you will.’’ 

“Exactly. Your common sense does you 
credit. A man who deliberately tightens a 
snare about bis own neck is a tool, .f be 
isn’c a Knave—and you are both, give me 
leave to tell you. For vou are snared, sir, 
and pretty tightly. ‘You thought to trap 
‘old Edy’ for the easy-going, careless old 
fool 1 have often beard you call him; but 
you have not got the best of it, No, egad, 
you have not!” 

There was another pause. The young 
man did not move-—ne hardly seemed to 
breathe; while the Viscount enjoyed bis 
cigar and his companion’s discointiture to- 
gether. Presently he resumed— 

‘*You forgot that ‘old Edy’ knew every- 
body when you played that litthe game of 
yours, Mr. Marlingtord; and when you 
quarreled ip your chambers that night you 
got back trom Norway with the blackleg 
who calls bimse!f Major Shorthouse, you 
forgot that the door was balt open, and that 
the wall was uncoinmonly thin. And so it 
chanced that your conversation had a fist- 
ener,for I bad a message for you from Lady 
Prendergast. It was not my fault that I 
left without waiting to deliver it, alttiough 


it was ny fault that I dropped my cheque | 


book and left it lying on your floor,’’ 

His lordship stopped once more. Gerard 
changed bis position; he bal! glanced up, 
with an evil shifting smile, 

“So my Lord Edyvean plays eavesdrop- 
per too, it appears,’’ he said, with a little 
sneer. 

**Yes, he does, sir!’’ . 

“Old Edy’’ turned upon him furiously, 
the gray white hair fairly bristling upon his 
head. 

“Yes, he does, sir, when he bears a scamp 
who is to inarry such a girl as Isabel! Gran- 
tham boast to his comnpanion of his clever- 
pess in getiing rid of the woinan whoiw he 
had deceived by a talse marriage and after- 
wards deserted. You did not think just 


then, I suppose, that a rogue will bite the 


hand of a fellow-rogue as readily as he will 
that of an boenest man, should it suit his 
purpose, or expect that your precious friend 
would turn upon you as he did—I heard it, 
every word—and threaten to disclose the 
betrayal and desertion of that poor girl to 
both Sir Joun Grantham and bis daugbter, 
unless you bought bis silence. I don’t 
wonder, seeing the trap you were in, that 
you acted as you did, and, finding m 
check-book dropped ready to your band, 
forged my name for one hundred pounds— 
don’t wonder at all; and very cleverly you 
did it, 1 must say.” 

His lordship paused again, and again 
Gerard Marlingtord looked at hiin—a look 
in which wonder was mingled with hatred 
and despair. Whatelse did he know, this 
terrible old man, who had kept him piti- 
lessiy upon the rack until now, when he 
chose to crush him, and who might, if he 
chose—— 


Gerard stopped short in that thought with 
a sbudder. Did he suspect who was the 
inistress of Brainble Farin? He would al- 
inmost Just then have given his hope of safety 
to ask the question ; but be did not dare, 
He could only stand there the picture of 
lear, and misery, and bafiled rage, and let 
the voice of his accuser go on, which it did 
aller a inoment, quite cally and evenly, 
too, ; 

“I don’t wonder, I say, that you did it, 
and I dare say that, but for two thin » you 
would bave been tolerably safe, tor 1 don’t 
doubt that for your own sake you would 
bave repaid the money to my account as 
soon as you were Isabel Granthain’s bus- 
band. ButI had overheard your conver- 
sation, you see, and it chanced that I not 
only happened to know how many checks 
were in the book, but their numbers also— 
a couple of circuinstances that do not bap- 
pen once inadozen times. It wasa bold 
nove of yours, that sending the book to me 
—a Very bold move, but it helped to deteat 
itself, as it happened, for but for that I 
should not have known where I dropped 
it, and 80 night not bave found out that 
little trick of yours, As it was, I missed 
the check and knew the number. Your 
friend had not cashed it an hour before it 
wasin tiny possession, Mr. Marlingford, as 
it 18 now,” 

“Old Edy” checking himeelf, half drew 
from his breast-pockct the littie pocket- 





book which be bad 80 often apostro 

of late, and quietly let it slip out m4 pm 
again. Then he went Sn in the same easy 
tone: 

“With your friend, the worthy Sho 
house, I ned very little trouble.” e — 
only wo eager at the first hint to say how 
be me of it, and from whom, 
Whether he believed the neat little story 
you told him about baving borrowed tie 
hundred pounds of me until your marriage, 
I don’t know. Lying comes equally easy 
to both of you, I don’t doubt. As tor the 
check—I'’m a poor man, but the loss of a 
hundred unds won’t ruin ine, and I did 
not repndiate the signature for my old 
triend Graotbam’s sake. But { made up 
my mind then and there that you should 
not warry bis daughter; nor shall you, you 
may rely upon it. I would rather see ber 
wife to one of her father’s footmen !”’ 

There was again a pause, and then Ger- 
ard Marlingford, without raising his eyes, 
asked : 

“What do you require of me, wy lord ?” 

“In the first place, silence, sir. You will 
notin anyway again interfere with your 
cousin. 

“You shall have it. What else ?’’ 

“You will leave this place,sir,’’ answered 
‘old Edy” sternly—‘‘leave it altogether, I 
mean. I will pive vou a week to got out of 
the country. I will give you that time, for 
1 don't want to excite your unole’s suspici- 
ons. Asto what you must do in the future 
—try to make it redeem the past. Work,as 

our younger brother has done. If you 
like to out and join him in Canada I1’Il 
do my with Sir John to induce him to 
help you toastart. And more”’—and the 
Viscount tapped his breast-pocket signifi- 
cantly—“‘the day you set sail I'l) burn this; 
but not before, Mr. Marlingford—trust 
me!’’ 

And “old Edy” went indoors very well 
satisfiea with himself, as be felt be bad rea- 
son to be, leaving a baffled, revengelully- 
desperate man out in the pale light of the 


April noon. 

Eeckion back,and seeing his compressed 
lips and his clenched hands, the Viscount 
siniled. 

“Pretty good case of checkmate, I 
think,” he said to himself with satisfac- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


UTTERMEAD spent the next day in 
its usual prosy manner, but on the the 
following wuorning it was alive with 

excitement. 

Before breakfast was well over every- 
vody In the parish, from the strong-minded 
wife of the Vicar downwards, knew thata 
wnost amazingly dreadful affair had hap- 

ned up at the Hall the nignt before—that 

iss Isabel Grantbamp had eloped with Mr. 
Marcus Chalfont, and that Sir Jonn, aiter 
entirely throwing into the shade the curse 
in the “Jackdaw of Rheiims,’’ and leaving 
all bis own previous objurgatory efforts no- 
where, was on the verge of an attack of 
a ps . 

‘The news, astounding as it was, caused 
nowhere more astonishinent than it did at 
Bramble Farin, but it also caused a good 
deal of amusenent, for Stepben Keene, 
after getting over the first shock, laughed 
heartily—so heartily indeed that bis sister, 
when che came into Bramble Farm on the 
afternoon of the next day, took him to task 
with soine severity. : 

Hester’s sense of propriety was greatly 
shocked. That a young lady in Miss Grant- 
ham’s position sbould so far forget ber- 
self as to run away froin hometo get mar- 
ried struck Mrs. Longcroft as being a most 
improper, not to say disgraceful proceed- 


ing. 

So, while are laughed, and bis wife 
looked pale and troubled, Hester sat and 
pursed ber lips and frowned disapprov- 
ingly. 

f m sure | don’t see why you are jaugb- 
ing, Stephen,” she said tartly. 

“Why? Because it’s the best joke lever 
beard of. I’d have given five pounds to 
hear Sir Jonn when he found it out. 1 bard- 
ly thought that Miss Isabel would give hii 
the slip so finely, I must say; but I’m not 
altogether surprised when 1 come to think 
of it, You thought that she and Mr. Chal- 
font were sweet upon each other, didn’t 
you, Nelly?” 

“Sweet upon one another, indeed !’’ Mre. 
Lougcroft cried, drowning Nelly’s low re- 
ply. “He wassweet upon her money if 
upon anything, I fancy, for they say he 18 
as poor as poverty. Your Miss Isabel, a4 
you call her, ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, lthink; it I had done such a thing 
and set everybody talking, as they are 
about her, I know I should be. She was 
always a inost dreadfully audacious giril,but 
{ didn’t think she would do such a tbing as 
this, Just fancy Sir John Grantham’s 
daugbter running away on the sly and et- 
ting married, witn, I su , SOME pew- 
opener for a bridesinaid, and the clerk to 
give heraway! I declare it would serve 
her quite right if Sir John refused to have 
anything todo with her or her busvan 
either.”’ E 

‘Pooh !” said Stephen, laughing agall. 
“No fear of that. He’ll forgive her soou 
enough ; he is a vast deal too fond of her 
te do anything else. And quite right Wo. 
Why shouldn’t she marry the man sbeé 
chose? Sir John will swear like a good 
one at first, no doubt. Atthe present mo- 
ment 1 dare say he is vowing vengeance 
and declaring that he’J] make a new will 
to-morrow.”’ 

“And sake right if be did!” observed 
Hester, with increasing tartness. ‘Marry 
the man she ch indeed! Really, I’ve 
no patience with you, Stephen! tly 
you have been as ridiculousty sentimental 
asaschoolboy. You never used to talk such 
rubbish. If Miss Grantham: was engage! 
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to her cousin, a8 I suppose she was, she had 


marry anyone else. Poor fellow 
Bo Tig oeine a ¢ think about him! I won- 


der how he takes it.” a 
“Well good-bye, Ellen — I must go 
now.” 


Hester never called her sister-in-law 
“Nelly,” having @ complete contempt for 
what she called ‘childish nicknarmes,”’ 

«Hester’s rather down upon anything ro- 
mantic, isn’t he?” 

Stephen joined his wife atthe window as 
he put the question, and watched his sister 
going down the garden patb. 

“But that’s her way. For ny part yes—for 
my part, I’m giad Miss isabel married 
the man she cares about—for I suppose 
they are inarried by this time—are yon 


t?’’ 
mY ea—Yes, of course,”” answered Nelly 


faintly. 
“And yet I thought you were sorry, my 


dear?” 

“Sorry? No; why should I be sorry ?”’ 
she faltered. 

He had put hisarm round her fondly; 
but she drew away, Shrinking down upon 
the broad window-seat, and keeping her 
face turned away from bim ina passion of 
repressed shaine, remorse, and fear, 

“Oh,” he said cheerfully, “I didn’t mean 
that you were sorry for her,for 1 remember 
you said you liked Mr, Chalfont; and you 
and | are not likely to expend much pity 
upoa anybody who falls in love and gets 
married—are we, little woman ?—but I 
fancied you were thinking of the other side 
of the question, perhaps!” 

“You mean Mr. Marlingford ?”’ 

“Of course, It’s rough enough upon bim, 
ian’tit?”’ 

“Do you really think he cares, then, 
Stephen ?” 

“Why, yes—I think he does—more than 
I gave him credit for,” Stephen answered 
thoughtfully. “I dia think it was only the 
money be was after, but 1 bardly fan it 
could have been, after all. He certainly 
looks a8 pale as a gbost, and seems most 
awfully down about it, Ican’t say I care 
much about him, but [ couldn’t help teel- 
ing sorry for him. You see, 1 can pretty 
well guess how J should have feltif you had 
thrown me over at the last moment, Nelly. 
I've just been talking to bim out in the gar- 
den yonder.” 

He stopped fora moment, but ber heart 
did not beat faster nor did her face turn 
paler, 

He knew rs voice and man- 
ner told her that; but how long would it be 
before he did—how long? she asked ber- 
self in agony. For Nelly Keene knew 
well, now that Isabel! Grantham and her 
fortune were lost to Gerard Marliugtord, 
that her hold upon him was weakened 
hopelessly, if not utterly gone. 

She had no counter-threats now with 
which to tie his tongue; and, sane bim 
as she did, she felt that—bafiled, disap- 
pointed, wrathful,and desperate as be uiust 
now be—he was only too likely in sheer 
Spite to disclose to ber husband the wretch- 
ed truth which she would have died tospare 
him the misery of knowing. 

And what made ber torture the keener 
wasthe knowledge that Gerard Marling- 
ford’sold passion and adwiration for her 
were as strong to-day as ever they had been 
In the days before he bad won her. A 
strong sbudder ran through ber,and Steph- 
én noticed it, 

In truth, his young wife’s pale face, tr0- 
bright eyes, and fittul languid spirits had 
troubled bim a good deal during the past 
week or two, and be bad fancied that per- 
haps she was getting tired of the dull life at 
Brainble Farm. 

He bad inwardly resolved that,as soon as 
Mr. Marlingford either went away alto- 
gether or took up bis quarters at the Hall, 
he would een time for a holiday,and take 
her to London for a round of the the- 
atres Or something of that kind. 

But he did not intend to speak of this 
Plan of dissipation until he was ready to 
carry itout. So he only said— 

‘“‘W vat—are you cold on such a fine day 
a8 this, litthe woman ?” 

“No, dear—no !”’ 

She looked round her almost wildly fora 
noment, as though she would rush away, 
for his very voice and touch had grown to 
v6 an absolute agony to her; but she check- 
ed herself, and stood still, clasping bis 
arin, 

“Go on with what you were saying.’’ 

“Oh, about Mr, Marlingford you mean ? 
Well, he seems uncommonly cut up, as I 
Said. Indeed, he says be can’t stand this 
piace now, and thas he shall take himself 
oft in a day ortwo.” 

“He does!” cried Nelly, almost breath- 
ORR, 

_ Would this man spare her after allf Ob, 
if She could but be sure of that,she thought 
’Le would even forgive him the past,cruel, 
wicked, bad as it had been ! 

She woald wish bim well for all bis life 
to come if he would bat be merciful, and 
Spare her now! 

“So he says, my dear. About the best 
thing he can do too, I should think. Hallo, 
bere he comes! We are going to have a 
Shot at the rooke—did I (ell you? I can 
Spare the afternoon ; and I suppose he pre- 
fers shooting to getting the blues by bim- 
Self, IT must just go round to the stables 
first, though. Talk to him a bit if be comes 
1n here, Nelly; you women siways know 
Low to say the right thing in the right way, 
Or how to say notbing at all, which,1] think, 
'8 cleverer still; and be has a wonderful 
pinion of you, you know!’ 

lhe window was a !ow one, and Stephen 
Monet it and step out just as Gerard 

arlingford, gua in band, came to a balt 
Upon the gravel before it. 

Nelly would have followed her husband, 





bare-headed as she was,or have hurried 
frou the room to avoid Gerard.but that she 
caught a rapid glance trom his black eyes 
which she knew commanded her to stay. 
There was no sign of mercy—nothing but 
insolent relentless power in that look, 
She sank down again upon the window- 


Lifting his hat, Gerard bowed to her 
slightly, and spoke to Stephen, indicating 
his gan with a tap upon its shining 


“Quite ready for you,when you are read 
forme, Mr. Keene. Don’t fancy that 
sbail burt the rooks much, but it will be 
better than doing nothing, although itis too 
bad of me to take up your vatuable time. I 
hope you can spare it?” 

“All right, Mr. Marlingford — eas 
nae. go Stephen replied cheerfuliy. “I’m 
afraid you won’t think much otf the sport, 
taough.” 

“Better than nothing, at any rate,as I 
said before,’’ Gerard returned. “And it 
will be good practice for me, tor I’m a poor 
Shot at the best of times. Did you say you 
were ready °”’ 

“In two minutes. I must go round to 
the stables first.”’ 

“Don’t hurry for me; I can wait. Ob, 
by-the-way’’--~and Mr. Marlingford dropped 
bis voice, with an expressive glance at the 
window where Neliy’s head was droop- 
lng forward on her bosom as she sat—''I 
wish you would do me a tavor, Mr. 
Keene!’’ 

“Anything Ican do, Mr. Marlingford— 
certainly.’’ 


“Ah, thanks! I’m much obliged. Until 
1 go away tron here I should be glad if you 
would take charge of these letters. ou 
can —_ whow they are from, I daresay. 
Well, they’re not very pleasant possessions 
to me just now, and at the same time I do 
not care to burn them. If you will take 
care of them until I claim them, upen my 
word you’!l oblige me very much.”’ 

Stephen looked and felt astonished. He 
had certainly not expected such a request 
from this fashionable, cool, cynical young 
gentleman, even though he was a jilted 
swain. 

it struck him as being a little ultra-senti- 
mental, to say the least of it. But Mr. Mar- 
lingtord having produced 8 smal! packet 
from his pocket while speaking, he had no 
resource but to take it and transfer it to his 
own, 

But he could not help smiling a little as 
be did so; aud Gerard Marlingford smiled 
too—a suwwile accompanied by another bhalf- 
glance of warning towards the window, 
‘Lhen he said, with what seemed to be a 
forced lightness— 

“Well, we’re all fools once in our lives, 
I suppose, Mr. Keene! Itisa good thing 
for us when the ‘once’ ends as Juckily as it 
did for you.”’ 

“Ab, you’re right epough there, Mr. 
Marlingtord !” rejoined Stephen beartily. 
“You won’t find ine disputing that !” 

“T should think not. You know that [ 
consider Mrs. Keene everything that is 
cbharwing—as everybody must, of course, 
Aud yet I daresay’’—and he gave the little 
packet hidden in the otber’s breast-pocket 
a little tap—“‘that this kind of thing was 
not much in your line either!” 

‘*Love-letters ? Bless you, no!”--and 
Stephen laughed. ‘‘We didn’t spend much 
time over our courting—my wife and I. I 
never was inuch of a hand at that sort of 
thing; aud if Nelly wrote ine three letters 
it’s as many asshbe did.”’ 

“You prove the truth of the old saying 
that the shortest courtships are the hap- 
piest, Mr. Keene.”’ 

Mr. Marlingtord lighted a cigar,then con- 
tinued— 

“It would certainly be treason to doubt 
it in your case. And I suppose you burnt 
Mrs. Keene’s three letters as svon as they 
caine to band, instead of being foolish 
enough to treasure them up asl did these 
—eb?”’ 

“Burnt them ?” Stephen laughed again. 
“No, I didn’t do that. Who would have 
believed that he. was the sort of man to be 
so fond of talking sentiment ?” was his un- 
spoken thought. 

Then he said——‘‘No, they’re safe enough ; 
we’re not likely to have to write any wore 
to each other, you see, if we live for fifty 
years.” 

“Exactly!’”) Mr. Marlingford glanced at 
the window again with asimile, “Being 80 
inseparable and devoted.” 

“Yes, of course,’’ respouded Stephen con- 
tentedly. “I don’t think you could show 
ine the thing that would part iny Nelly and 
me—and that’s the truth. Yes, I’m lucky 
enough; and J wish you were more 80, 
But, cheer up, Mr. Marlingford! You re- 
member the saying about ‘as good fish,’ 
you know. It’s true enough, you may rely 
on it, in most cases. Your good luck’s to 
come. I won't keep you waiting above a 
couple of minutes.’ 

He burried away to the stables, utterly 
unconscious of the sudden mwailgnant 
sinile which flashed fron Gerard Marling- 
ford’s black eyes after his retreating figure. 

“My good luck’s to come, is it?”? that 

ntleman muttered. ‘*My bucolic friend, 

’m seriously afraid that the saine can’t be 
said of you. Not show him the thing that 
would part them, eh? We shall see, Mr. 
Keene.” , 

He glanced towards the window, and 
smiled again as he sauntered slowly 
rus hear, I wonder ?”’ he mutterad 
insolently. “Yes, I think she did. She 
looks as if shedid. But did she under- 
stand ?”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
e —<> 
sH PrRoveres.—Men of straw don't 
Bn the best bricks. | It’s a parrow bed 
that has no turning. Wuen woney is sent 





flying out of the window, it’s poverty that 
comes in atthe door. The pig that pleases 
to live must live to please, One man may 
steal a hedge, whereas enother daren’t even 
a8 much as look at a horse. Snort rents 
make long friends; and it holds good 
equally with your landlord and your 
clothes. Money makes the gentleman; 
the want of it the biackguard. When wise 
men fall out, then rogues coine by what is 
not their own. 


— ———— 
—<_ _—— 


THE SEEDS OF THINGS. 








tween the size of the seed and the 

plant that is produced from it. And 
tne way in which seeds are distributed over 
the earth opens an interesting study. To 
a great extent they are spread abroad by 
the wind, and are sometimes equipped 
with winged and feathery appendages, by 
means of which they are waited to a very 
great distance. 

Some plants have the power of projecting 
their seeds with considerable force, and 
there is one such plant that imparts a cork- 
screw inotion to the seed, which buries it in 
the ground beyond the reach of the sheep, 
who would otherwise be likely to eousujne 
it The lichens are the forerunners and 
beginning of all vegetation, and they are 
propagated by germs that are as thin as 
dust, which the wind readily transports 
to the uwnost remote regions. 

This dust attaches itself to the barren 
rock, and, feeding on the elements which 
it finds in the atuosphere, it gradually dis- 
integrates the surface of the rock, convert. 
ing 1t very slowly into a soil, and this is the 
way in which our pastures and forssts orig- 
inated. 

Seeds are also carried froin place place 
by the birds, and sometimes by very singu- 
lar mweans—ag, for instance, the seecs of the 
mistletoe, being of a guinmny nature, attach 
theinselves to the beak of the bird, and in 
the process of rubbing its beak into the 
bark of the tree, in order to disengage the 
seeds, they aie thus introduced into the 
tree, and take root there, 

Stiil turther, seeds are borne about by 
rivers and streauws, and even by the ocean 
currents from the continent to the distant 
isiands of the sea. This is the only way in 
which we can account for much of the veg- 
etation that now covers the coral islands, 
like the Bermudas, 

With the exception of the hot sands of 
the African deserts and some of the Ant- 
arctic islands, there are few spots on the 
face of the globe where some sort of vege- 
tation is not to be found. 

The general condition requisite for the 
develepment of seeds are a soil, moisture, 
heat, light and air; and yet what are known 
as “air plants’? grow without any contact 
with tbe earth, teeding entirely on the 
elements found in the atmosphere. 

Of course nothing can grow in a frozen 
soil, although there are plants that manage 
to get on with avery siunall allowance of 
beat, and some of the lower species, like 
the fungi, may flourish in alinost total 
darkness, Nothing could live and grow 
in a vacuum, let all the other conditions 
be as favorable as they mnight, 

The prolonged vitality of seeds, when 
they are secluded from the air, is strikingly 
illustrated in the instance of Egyptian 
grain, which, after having been buried tor 
thousands of years, no soover finds a con- 
genvial soil and heat and moisture than it 
springs forth into life; so that, in this nine- 
teenth century, we nay reap the fruit of a 
seed that came into being in the days of 
Moses. 

There are certain kinds of trees “hich, 
in process of tiine, might be in danger of 
extinction if it were not for the special 
provision that is inade to protect the seeds 
from the ravages to which they are ex- 
posed. 

The rough, prickly burrs and the astrin- 
gent covering of the chestnut and walnut, 
whict drop off ouly after the fruit is fully 
matured, repel the premature attacks of 
the little depredators who teed entirely 
upon nuts, while the inner sbell, or back, 
presents some cbstacle to the ravages of 
still more destructive insects, 

It has been remarked, that “while mice, 
and woodchucks, and squirrels will lay up 
stores of the thin-suelied nuts, often carry- 
ing them long distances, the heavy-shelled 
ones will seldo'n be molested, but re:mmain 
where they fell near the parent tree.” 

A keen observer of nature tells us, that 
it we examine apy Dumber of nuts that the 
squirrels bave rifled, we shall find that they 
always drill through the sheil at the one 
spot where tne meat will be tnost exposed, 
even when there is uo external mark or 
indication in the forin of the nut by which 
we could tell whether the edge or side of 
the meat is towards us, 

We are sometimes puzzled to know how 
all the birds that reraain with us during 
the winter wanage to find the means of 
living; and it would be impossible tor 
thein to do #o if ail the plauts and shrubs 
and trees shed their seeds at the same time 
that they throw off their leaves, and with 
the same thoroughners, 

The seeds that remain upon the branches 
until spriug furnish them with food; while 
the woodpecker and his associates, who de- 
pend upon the eggs and larv@ deposited in 
the bark of trees tor their sustenance, are 
about 48 well off in the winter as they are 
in suiomer. The little black beans con- 
tained in the pods of the locust would not 
ve a very attractive diet to us; while thZ 
quails who teed upon them are always iu 
demand. 

Squirrels and other provident creatures 
who lay up their stores for the winter while 
the supply is abundant are wlerably sure 
of a counfortable subsistence, unless, as is 
soinetimes the case, they are rifled of their 


ie ERE is often a strange disparity be- 


stores by a cunning and unscrupulous 
neighbor, 

It would be superfiuous to add that no 
actual seed ean ever be uced by the 
art of man; he inmay be able to imitate the 
form and color and perfume of a seed, but 
he can inake notbing that will ever grow— 
he might as well attempt to create a uni- 
verse. 





LIKE AND DISLIKE. 





It seems absolutely incredible that Peter 
the Great, the father of the Russian navy, 
should shudder at the sight of water, 
whetber running or still, yetso it was,espe- 
cially when alone. 

His palace gardens, beautiful as they 
were, he never entered, because the river 
Mosera flowed through them, His coach- 
inan had orders to avoid all roads which 
led past streams, and ii compelled to cross 
a brook or bridge, the great emperor would 
rs with closed windows, in a cold perspira- 

on. 

Another monarch, James I., the English 
Solomon,as he liked to be called,had many 
antipathies, chiefiv tobacco, ing. and pork. 
He never overcame his Inability to look 
with composure ona drawn sword; and it 
is saidSthaton one occasion, when giving 
the accolade, the king turned bis face aside, 
nearly wounding the new-made kouight. 
Henry II], of France had so great a dis- 
like to cats that he fainted at the aight of 
one, 

This will seem as absurd as extraordinar 
to lady lovers of that much petted animal, 
but what are we to say of the Countess of 
Lainballe, of unhappy histor,, to whom a 
violet was athing of horror? Even this is 
not without its precedent, for itis on record 
that Vincent, the painter, was seized with 
vertigo and swooned at the s:nell of 
roses, 

Scaliger states that one of his relations 
was nade ill at the sight of a lily; and 
he himself would turn pale at the sight 
of water-cresses, aud could never drink 
milk, ° 


Charles Kingsley, naturalist as be was to 
the core, had a great horror of spidera, The 
genial author of the “Turkish Spy” seys 
that be would far prefer sword in hand to 
face a lion in his desert lair, than have a 
spider craw! over him in thedark. The cat, 
as we have previously tmentioned, bas re- 
yeatedly been an object of aversion. Tie 

Juke of Schomberg, though a redoubtable 
soldier, would not sit in the same rooin with 
acat, 

A courtier of the Emperor Ferdinaud 
carried this dislike so tar as to bleed at the 
nose on hearing acatmew. A well-known 

Soglish officer who has proved his strength 
and courage in more than one catnpaign, 
turns pale at the sight of a cat. 

Lord Lauderdale, on the otber hand, de- 
clared that the inewing of a cat was to him 
sweeter than any music, while he had 
the greatest disiike to the lute and the bag- 
pipe. 

In this latter aversion he was by no 
means singular. Dogs too have come in 
for their share of dislike, De Musset cordi- 
ally detested them. When a candidate for 
the Acadiney he called upon a prominent 
member, 

At the gate of the chateau a dirty, ugly 
dog received himn inost affectionately, and 
insisted on preceding him into the draw- 
ing-room, De Musset cursing bis friend’s 
predilection for the brute. 

The Academician entered and they ad- 
journed to the dining-room, the dog at 
their heels. Seizing his opportunity the 
dog placed his muddy paws upon the 
spotiess cloth and carried off « bonne- 
bouche, “The wretch wants shooting!” 
was De Musset’s wwuttered thought, but he 
politely said; 

“You are fond of dogs, I see?’’ 

“Fond of dogs?’’ retorted the Academi- 
cian—"I hate thein!’’ 

“But this animal here?” queried De 
M usset. 


‘“{ have only tolerated it because [ 
thought it was yours, #ir.”’ 
“Mine!” exclaimed the poet; “the 


thought that it was yours alone kept me 
from killing him!” 

We have read somnewhere of a man who, 
if he saw acrayfish, became perfectly limp 
and helpless, while the perspiration stream- 
ed from his tace. 

Boyié, philosopher though he was, tells 
us bimnself that be was unalle to overcome 
his aversion to the sound of « jet of water 
splashing fromm a pipe. He records the 
case of 4 imap whose antipathy Ww honey 
was so great, that a poultice of which it was 
an ingredient, applied to bis foot,unade bim 
ill. 

He mentionsthat a servant of his could 
never hear a knife sharpened, or a sheet of 
brown paper torn, without bleeding at the 
guns, Chesne, secretary to Francis L., 
would bleed at the nose atthe sight of ap- 
pies Jean Jacques Rousseau writes of a 

’ersian lady who was always seized with 
uncontrollable and violent laughter at the 
sound of any music. 

It may be said that the majority of the 
above-inentioned cases, curious as they un- 
doubtedly are, are mental or nervous ap- 
tipathies; constitutional and deep-seated 
peruaps, but still affecting only the nervous 
syste. 








THOMAS LONGLEY, an innkeeper of 
Dover, England, is said wo be the heaviest 
}inan in the world, being 560 pounds in 
weight, He is a littie over six feet in 
height, and measures eighty inches around 
the watst. He is unable to walk much,and 
does not trust himeelf in a carriage for tear 
of Dreaking the springs. Hels very te:n- 
| perate in eating and drinking. 
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O TENDER EYES. 





BY Ww. W. LONG. 
O, tender eyes of softest brown, 
They think that they have crushed me down; 
Oh, lips of goddess—warm, red lips, 
Where love his sweetest nectar sips; 
And did they, dared they e’er divine, 
When they in hatred did combine, 
That they could tear us two apart; 
Could sunder loving heart from heart! 
Hate was their bitter, crushing dower, 
But we have killed it with Love's power. 


—— 6 ae 


FOUND AT LAST. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 











CHAPTER II.—(CONTINUVED. ) 


E instructed Mysie to say that he was 

not at howe that day to any one ex- 

cept Dick Musgrave. He would see 
him, because, to please Lucie, he was de- 
sirous of urging upon him the importance 
of proving his mettie by producing some 
thoroughly good piece of work, 

But he was not at all sorry, although a 
little surprised, that Dick did not present 
himself, 

Pate gave the day to hia picture, He 
strove hard and earnestly; be painted and 
painted outin bis effort io reproduce that 
“Sometbing,” which was 80 vivid to bis 
mental eyeand which still eluded tne most 
sensitive touches of bis brush. 

Again and again he sat down disheart- 
ened; aga'p and again resumed bis attempt, 
but still without success, So absorbed was 
he that he did not hear Mysie’s repeated 
appeals at the door that he should come to 
hia “denner, for it was gettin’ perfectly 
fusioniess,’’ (Pate adhered to the old- 
fashioned custo of dining as a rule at mid- 
day.) 

At length he ceased, more disappointed 
with himself thanever, Was that ideal he 
bad formned 8) unattainable? It seemed so 
for the present; either his ideal was beyoad 
his power of expression or too much self- 
doubt paralyzed bis hand, 

Yet it seemed to be within bis reach when 
he stood in’ Mr. Ormond’s drawing-room 
that afternoon, talking to Lucie and noting 
ber every look, every flash of the bright, 
syinputhetic eyes, finding the sweetest 
music in every tone of ber voice, 

Again caine doubt; bis love was too in- 
tense, loo sacred to render outward sign 
possible. He would abandon that picture ; 
for he felt sure that be could never com- 
plete it. 

He would not look at it any more until 
the time came when he might show her 
what he had been vainly striving to 
do. 

He could notcarry out his resolution of 
speaking to ber that afternoon, even if he 
had felt able to do so, for they were not a 
moment alone together. 

But he felt that she found pleasure in his 
presence, and he would have been dull, in- 
deed, it he had not observed how much 
more homely and at ease she was in speak- 
ing to him than to any one else. 

The whole of that evening and during 
several days Lovelace’s comforting lines 
were ringing through his brain. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose itall! 


He would brave hia fate when the time 
caine; and bis mind was fnll of this great 
purpose that he scarcely heeded the con- 
tinued absence of Dick Musgrave from the 
studio, 

When that gentleman did present bim- 
self, he looked sallow and out of sorts, as 
if he were just recovering from a bilious 
attack, and be was not #0 spruce in his at- 
tire as usual. 

“What's been the matter, Dick?’ in- 
quired Pate cordially. ‘Have you been in 
the country ?”’ 

No,” answered Dick, listlesaly. 
I had.” : 

“You cannot have been ill, or surely you 
would have sent for me?” 

“Well, 1] haven't been particularly sapry. 
Bile, I onppene, or soinething of that sort, 
Dare say it'll pasa off in a day or two,” 

He laughed; but the sound had not the 
usual hearty ring of Dick’s laugh. Pate 
looked at bim steadily for a moment. 

“Something bas upset you. Been play- 
ing baccarat ?”’ 

*‘Haven’t touched a card for ages,and you 
know [ never play deep.”’ 

a then in some other way ’’’ 

sey YO. 

“Then what is it?’’ 

‘Haven't I told you ?—bile, and can’t get 
on with work, Consequence—miserable, 
That’s al!.’’ 

But that was not all, and Pate knew it, 
although he was unable to surmise what 
could have 80 damped the bigh spirits of 
bis young friend since a low ebb of finances 
had nothing to do with it, 

“Why don’t you sinoke?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” answered 
hastily. 

He took out his pipe, filled it, and put it 
in bis mouth, but he did not light it, Pate 
thought there inust be Bolnething very 
wreng indeed when Dick forgot to light tis 
pipe. 

“There, help yourself to a tonic,"’ he sald, 
as Le Wok out a decanter and glasses from 
a little ebony cabinet and placed them be- 
side an Egyptian carafe, 

“Thanks, I will.”’ 


“Wish 


Dick, very 





Dick presently revived a little under the 
influence of Pate’e special blend of old 
Highland whisky, which bad the reputa- 
tion of being comforting, cheering, and in- 
nocuous—if you did not take too much of 
it. After his draught Dick lit his pipe and 
became more commupicative. 

“J saw old Ormond the other day,” he 
said abruptly. 

“Well?” queried Pate, pretending to be 
busy exainining some paint tubes, 

“| took your advice, and asked him out- 
right what I had done to offend him, 80 we 
had a row.” 

“A row—what was that about?” 

“] suppose it was for the ordinary reason 
of a row—because he and I couldn’t agree,”’ 
was the response, with anotber forced 
laugh which was very unpleasant to the 
hearer. 

“Yes, but what was the particular sub- 
ject vou could not agree about ?” 

“There were ha'f a dozen subjects, How- 
ever, there is no use talking about them. 
We've bad the row,and he declines the 
privilege of baving any further acquaipt- 
ance with me. He and his daughter will 
in future regard me as a stranger.” 

Thera oe) opt note in the tone of 
this hitherto ligbt-hearted young fellow’s 
voice as he uttered the last sentence, which 
perplexed Pate very much. 

It was evident that Dick was keeping 
back from him the real cause of inisunder- 
standing. 

“I snould like to put things right be- 
tween you; but I cannot do that without 
knowing the precise cause of your dis- 
pute,”’ ; 

“You couldn’t put it right if you did 
know. Don’t let ustalk any more about 
it.” 

And Dick was obstinate on this point. 
He went away without giving Pate any in- 
formation which could enable hiin to guess 
what was the real nature of the quarrel be- 
tween his two friends. 

His thoughts were speedily and entirely 
diverted from thesubject by the arrival of 
a note with the intimation that the bearer 
waited an answer. 

Pate’s heart bounded into his 
when he saw that the note was 
Lucie, 


throat 
from 


“Dear Mr, Smith,’’—she wrote—"‘I want 
so much to see you, to speak about soime- 
thing that is troubling me very much, I 
think you can hetp me; will you?” 

“Willl?” he was almost choking with 
joy at the thought of being able to render 
her a service of any kind. 

“Can you come to-day ?’? the letter pro- 
ceeded. ‘I shall be alone until four o’clock. 
Yours very faithfully, 

“LUCIE ORMOND.” 


He wrote a hasty reply tu the effect that 
he would follow the messenger iminediate- 
ly. He wasso full of joy that his burry 
fulfilted the old saying, and caused him to 
make the less speed in preparing to part on 
this momentous journey to Kensington 
Gardens. 

He was dazed with the thoughts which 
danced in his brain confusedly, and yet 
always presented some beautiful design 
like that changing figures in a kaleido- 


ow he was wondering what could be 
her trouble, and why she should seek nis 
nel: again he was counting the minutes 
which must elapse before he could reach 
her. : 

In the centre of the kaleidoscope of 
thought there was one tixed idea; his op- 
portunity bad come. He was to see her 
alone, and he would tell ber everything ; 
tell her how for years he had been yearn- 
ing to speak the words which he could no 
longer suppress; tell her of the great joy 
which her love would bring to him, and of 
the great work her influence wouid enable 
him to achieve. 





CHAPTER I11. 


ATE was quite sure that there was not 
p another hansom in London which 

could travel so slowly as the one he 
had hired for the journey to Kensington 
Gardens. 

The promise of double fare did not seein 

to make the slightest difference in the 

» More than once ke felt disposed to 
ump out and try his luck with another 
vehicle. 

But some remnant of self-possession re- 
strained him, aud he recognized the fact 
that both horse and driver were doing fair- 
ly well, 

When the cab stopped at Mr. Ormond’s 
door, Pate got out and bounded up the 
steps two at a span. The stolid driver 


chuckled over his extravagant fare and 
drove quickly away, lest the gentleman 
snould discover his mistake and demand 


his change, 

With his band on the knocker Pate 
paused. He was flushed ani excited—oon- 
scious that he was not in the condition in 
which he would like to present himself to 
Lucie, He tried to recover his mental 
equilibrium by slowly counting a hun- 
dred. 

What was he going to say to her? He 
had come there in obedience to her appeal 
that be would assist her out of some diffi- 
culty; and irstead of thinking about that 
he had been all the time thinking about 
bimself and’ the opportunity afforded by 
her invitation to speak of himeeif, ; 

‘Selfish to the last degree,”’ he thought, 
with some slight return to common-sense. 
“*] must first attend to her aftairs—after 
that, my own.” 

This reflection calined him, and with an 
exercise of will he — the idea fixed in 
his mind—he was in the first piace to ren- 
der her the service she required. 

He was shown into the drawing-room, 














and presently the domestic returned te 
pe on bina 0 Lucie’s boudoir—a dainty 
little room which, like the other rooms of 
the house, was filled with pictures and 
knick-knacks. 

“Jt is good of you to come so promptly, 
but I knew you would,” said Lucie, ad- 
vancing to him with both hands extended. 
“Thank you very much.” 

There was distress in her voice, and he 
saw that she was looking pale and weary, 
as if she bad not slept during the night. 
He wasalarined, a 

“I hope your father is not seriously ill? 
he said. ‘I can think of no other calamity 
which could affect you eo much.”’ 

“Papa is very well—that is not it, But he 
bas done something which has made me 
very niserable.” 

She spoke hesitatingly and with some 
a;vkwardness, Atany other time he too 
would have hesitated when he found—as 
her words clearly indicated—that he was 
called in as an arbiter between father and 
daughter; but at present he was too much 
excited, too eager to help and please ber, to 
be able to take a practical view of the situa- 
tion. 

‘Tam sorry to hear that you are—un- 
happy,” he said, with all the calmness at 
bis command, and more sensibly than 
inight bave been expected; ‘*but you knew, 
that your father would sacrifice anything 
rather than cause you the least discomfort, 
There is some misunderstanding On your 
part, or his, maybe. What isthe meaning 
ot 1?” 

Sbe did not answer immediately, but 
looked more distressed and more awkward 
than betore, Ciearly there wasan explana- 
tion for whicu she tound difficuity in find- 
ing words, 

She gianced alternately at him and at the 
floor, whilst the figures of her clasped 
bands twitebed nervously round each 
other. 

She was like a school-girl who in pres- 
ence of the examiner is afraid to blunder in 
the answer to his question, aithough she 
knows it perfectly. 

“JT don’t Know how to tell you—and yet I 
want todo 80. Perhaps you too will biame 
me,”” 

“That is impossible.” 

He wok ber hands, separated them, and 
held one in each of his own firmly, as if to 
lift ner out of the slough of despond into 
which she appeared to have fallen. He had 
no wore sense of being unduly familiar 
than ke would have bad if he had been 
rescuing her from drowning. 

‘Be sure that you cannot have anything 
but sympathy from me, whatever may be 
the cause of this trouble, and, to start with, 
I believe you are vexing yourself by exag- 
gerating some hasty words your father 
uay have spoken.”’ 

“It isno exaggeration—oh, Mr. Smith! 
you have noidea—you can have no iden 
how serious it is.” 

“Then help me to form one. Speak 
straightout. That is always the easiest way 
totellanything bothersome, Come, what 
is it? You Know that you cam count upon 
me to do whatever you wish that may help 
you,.”’ 

“Papa—”’ sbe stopped again, as if it were 
iinpossible to get the confession out. 

“Well?” queried Pate, after waiting a 
few moments, watching her downcast 
eyes, 

‘‘Papa—papa has told Mr. Muegrave that 
he must never coine here again,”’ 

“There is nothing s0 very dreadful in 
that. ‘They have had a tiff, I am aware,but 
they will be better friends than ever in a 
day or two.” 


Hespoke thus on the spur of the moment; 
but before the sentence was finished he was 
conscious of a curious coldness creepin 
over him asif a draught of icy air bad eud- 
denly passed down his spine, 

“No, no,’ she responded, shaking ber 
head very sadly; “they will not be friends 
at least not for a long time,” 

‘*W hat is the cause of this terrible feud?”’ 
he said lightly, trying to rally himself as 
we!l as her.” 

“Tam the cause, for—for——"” with a 
violent effort she overcame her hesitation 
and made her confession in a great hurry— 
“Dick and I want to get married, and papa 
says he will never consent.”’ 

tle dropped her hands, For him there 
was instant and absolute darkners in the 
r om, 

He did not know how long the darkness 
continued ; a minute it was by the clock—a 
century it seemed to him. He opened 
hiseyes, and all the world was changed. 
The sunshine bad gone for ever, and he 


felt himself to be a very old, old and feeble 
nan. 


The buoyancy of youth which had been 
80 lately inspiring his movements, the 
electricity of hope which had been tbrill- 
lng through him, were gone, Faust had 
been transformed from age to youth; he 
was trapsformed from youth to age, 

How droll it seeimed that he bad entered 
the house with nerves quickened to the in- 
tensest enjoyment of lile; and now in a 
notment they seemed to be incapable of any 
séns«tion of pain or pleasure! 

“Are you ill, Mr. Sinith?” asked the ten- 
der voice that had been so precious to him. 
“Can I get anything for you?” , 

“It was nothing. Only a Spasin—the doc- 
tors have told me the machinery does not 
work accurately bere” (touching his 
breast.) “But we need not mind that We 
have got to talk atbout—about—” (he was 
Still a little dazed,but he was mastering bis 
weakness )—‘about our friend Dick. Let 
me see; whatcan | do for you—how can { 
he!p you?” 


‘ 


lhere was a kindly smile on bis face, but 
the infinite sadness Of it she did not urnder- 
stand until long afterwards, The selfish- 
ness Of love at present blinded ber to bis 





suffering, as it had blinded him tothe real 
meaning of her eagerness to him. So she 
answered quickly: 

“You can give ine the greatest help. You 
are the one whose opinion Pape values next 
to hisown. Youcan tell him what you 
think of Dick. I know you think highly 
of him, and thatis why I asked you to 
come and help me. Ob, Mr. Smith, if you 
can remove papa’s prejudices,and persuade 
him to let Dick come here as he usec! to do, 
you will make me very bappy! Will you 
try?” 

“JT will try a many things, and tr 
them ten et ge make you happy.” ’ 

He was smiling again, and the pathos of 
the smile was still as invisible to her as his 


n. 

“Your promise makes me begin to feel 
happy already,’’ she said, and there were 
jovful dewdrops in ber eyes, which soothed 
the man whose greatest hove in life had 
been destroyed within the last tew min- 
utes, 

“I am glad of that,” he rejoined in a low 
voice; “lor itis something to have given 
you a little pleasure, even if I fail to con- 
vince your father tbat he is mistaken in re- 
gard to our friend.” 

Pate was afterwards puzzied to under- 
stand how he had managed to speak so 
quietly — how he had been 80 quickly 
changed from the lover into the friend, 

‘You cannot fail,”? she exclaimed con- 
fidently. ‘He bas told me ever 80 often 
that be thinks more of your opinion on 
every subject than of anybody else’s. Oh, 
I am quite sure that he will yield if you 
tell bim that you think he ought to do 
so!"? 

“You are trusting too much to my in- 
fluence, { am afraid, and 1 must ask you to 
be prepared for disappointment.” 

“I trust ny bappiness to you,’’ she said 
earnest! v. 

“You place me under # grave responsi. 
bility, Lucie—you will let me call you 
Lucie, now tbat I am a sort of foster-tather, 
won't you?” ‘ 

You used to call me Lucie when I[ was a 
child,” she answered, laughing through the 
dewdrops which still lingered in ber eyes; 
she was so much relieved in having gained 
this ally in the campaign against what she 
thought her fatuer’s prejudice, . 

He felt a momentary twinge in being re- 
minded that be bad been a grown-up man 
when she was still a child. 

‘Very well, Lucie, I shall do what I can 
and may do to make your father alter his 
decision. But we must not be hasty. We 
must give bim time to think over the 
whole aftair.”’ 

‘‘He has bad lots of time to think over 
everything—he has bad ever since the day 
before yesterday. Please do not puff off 
the time of speaking to him—it keeps me 
in such a state of suspense that I cannot 
8lee Do go to him at once and inake him 
send for Dick.” 

‘*] am afraid he will not yield to argu- 
ment 80 speedily as your impetuous wish 
would have bim. But I shall do my best. 
Is he in the house now ?”’ 

“Yes, in the study.’ 

She rang the beli hastily, and told the 
servant who answered it tbat Mr, Smith de- 
sired to see ber father. 

“JT shall feel like that poor woman in 
‘waiting for the verdict’ whilst you are 
away,’ she said with a nervous laugh ; and 
indéed the poor girl was already on the 
verge of hysterics in consequence of excite- 
ment and wantof sleep. 

“I want you to promise me one thing, 
Lucie’’—he liked to repeat the name; the 
privilege of doing so was some comfort to 
him. ‘You are todo exactly as your fa- 
ther may direct.’’ 

“Of course I will—if I can ; and of course 
I must try,”’ 

She added the latter words hurriedly, 
fearing that the qualified promise was not 
satisfactory to her advocate. He did not 
attempt to argue with her, having faith in 
the good sense which would guide ber when 
she became a little calmer. : 

On his way to the study he walked with 
head bowed and so slowly that the nimble- 
footed domestic had to waitseveral minutes 
at the door for him. He was not thinking 
of the manner in which besbould discharge 
his mission ; his brain was still too numbed 
for thought. 


He was looking back upon that beautiful 
vision of pure sunlight and peace through 
which he had passed into a region of utter 
and hopeless darkness. 

He had a firm hold of one idea, however ; 
he would keep his secret, and it should die 
with him. She should never know at what 
cost be served her in this matter. 

No regret tor him should ever cast 4 
shadow athwart ber bright future. For 
it would bea bright and happy tuture if 
any sacrifice of his could help to make it 
BO. 

Mr. Ormond was standing by the window 
absorbed in the examination of a small 
picture. It was a landscape, engrained 
with dust; the frame was worn, covered 
witb fiy-spots and chipped at the coruers 
aod edzes, 

He did not look up when Pate entered, 
altbough vocally he gave him a cordial 
greeting. 

“You have come in the nick of time, 
Smith. I am delighted to see you, and bere 
is something that will interest you, or 
have made the greatest mistake of my 
life. Come bere, and look and wonder! 

Pate looked, put for some moments did 
not take in the character of the work about 
which his friend was in such evident 
ecstasy. , 

Well?” was the impatient query. aver PY 
ita find? Do you not recognize the band 
I saw it in an old Yorkshire inn,and have 
been on tenter-hooks about it for the last 
three months, The landiaay was not in- 
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ed to with it, because she said it was 
dines cae ot a pface close by where she 
was born. But at last she gave it to me 
for ten pounds—ten pounds, sir! that was 
all; ot daresay the old dame considers 
me an extravagant lunatic. ... Don’t you 
seo what it is, nan ?—it’sa real Turner !”’ 

At this Pate’s senses were quickened, He 
began to see and also to remember that his 
mmission would prove a disastrous failure if 
he should exesperate Ormond by showing 
apathy in regard toa subject which was of 
profound interest to him. After studying 
ive painting attentively he answered !— 
«Jt is good work anyhow, and It is like 
Turner.” 

“Like!” exclaimed Mr.Ormond. “Why, 
there cannot be adoubtof it. Look at this 
water—look at tiie trees—observe the sky. 
No wan but Turner could do that.” 

“] believe you are right; but you must 
give me more time to examine it before 
giving a final opinion. It has not been well 
cared for.”’ 

‘No, and 1 am afraid to let any one touch 
it. But ] suppose we wust have Checohi up 
to clear off some of the dirt.” 

‘You will be safe enoug’ in his hands,”’ 

‘¢] shall be at his elbow all the time he is 
working upon it, But you think it is a 
find ?” 

‘‘Certainly—no matter who painted it,’ 

‘Ab, then it { am mistaken, the blander 


will be excusable, But I am as perfect! 
satistied of its origin as it I bad myself 
bought it in Turner’s studio, There will 


pe rare talk over it—ha, ha, hal! and no 
doubt Ruskin will be up to criticise the 
new-found treasure. You must be here 
when be comesif be gives meany warning.’ 

Tue virtuoso rested back in his chair 
chuckling with intense enjoyment of his 
anticipated triumpb as the discovérer of a 
hitherto hidden Turner. Pate seized the 
moment of good humor to broach the 
business he bad most at beart. 

“TI can tell you that there is a friend of 
ours who ought to have an opportanity to 
exainine the picture thoroughly before you 
allow it to be touched. He is young in 
years, but he is ola in his study of Tarner’s 
work, aud is perhaps second only to Ruskin 
in bis sensitive perception of the master’s 
hand. You should send for hiin.’’ 

“* By all weans—I sbali be delighted to 
have the opinion of any one whose experi- 
ence of Turner’s wcrks inay entitle hiin to 
express an opinion. Whaat is the name of 
your friend ?”’ 

* I said our friend—Dick Musgrave.”’ 

Ormond regarded the speaker with ao 
expression of blank astonishment which 
gradually changed to a smile as it he be- 
came slowly conscious of a joke, 

“1 did not think you would try to make 
fun of an event of this kind, Smith,” be 
suid reproachfully. ‘* You know as well as 
Ido that Musgrave has no more sympathetic 
insight in Art than he has power to produce 
areal work of Art. He is only a spoiler of 
canvas and a waster of paint.’’ 

“For once you are wrong—absolutely 
wrong, Mr. Ormond,” rejoined Pate, 
quietly. ‘That young man will be re- 
cognised as one of our foremost painters 
before we are many years older.’’ 

, * Absurd!’ was the impatient interrup- 
ion. 

‘His affectation of indifference has de- 
ceived you,’’ continued the advocate; ‘ and 
—you must pardon me—your persistent 
depreciation of bis recevt efforts has largely 
contributed to rouse in him a spirit of re- 
Ssentment through which he has shown him- 
self to you in his worst form. I know that 
for the last year you bave not seen the real 
Dick Musgrave; I have.” 

M:. Ormand was, as Pate had told Dick, 
a good-natured man, deapite his vanities. 
He liked to think weil of the people he inet 
48 touch as he liked them to think well of 
him, and never hesitated to ucknowledge 
au error of judgment in the character of a 
nan, although be had never been known 
to make a similar admission in regard to a 
Picture, Dick had burt him sorely by 
Showing that he did not care a button for 
his judgment in this particular respect, 
and Mr. Ormond found it difficult indeed 
not to resent the young man’s presum) tion. 

Listening to Pate’s eulogium, he was at 
first inclined to tell him angrily that he 
would hear no more. But he cuntrolled the 
linpulse, closed his eyes, placed the tips of 
his fingers together, and waited. Then :— 

‘I shall not be sorry to learn that the 
young man is worthy of the bigh opinion 
you have jfor.ined of his character and pros- 
pects. You ought to know by this time 
that no ove can have greater pleasure than 
I in giving merit—not to speak of genius—- 
18 due, wherever it is found.” 

‘“* That is why I am speaking 80 earnestly 
to_you on behalf of our friend.” 

‘** Do not call bim our friend, for 1 have 
deliberately declined h.s further acquaint- 
ance,”’ 

‘* You will not persist in that resolution ?”’ 

“si¢ & extremely probable that I shall,” 
answered Mr, Ormond, coldly; ‘‘at least 
until I can perceive in hiu sone of the fine 
qualities you credit him with. You would 
hot blame meit you only knew the audacity 
with which he spoke to me here—here, iu 
this room—only the other day. The feliow, 
alter treating me as he has done, actually 
asked ine tu sanction an engagement be- 
tween him and my daughter! ” 

“ 1 know it, and it is on your daugbter’s 
acoount that I dare to say that you will not 
Persist in your resolution to banish Mus- 
grave from your house,”’ 

Mr. Ormond rose and took up a position 
cn the hearthrug. His ttumbs were hooked 
in his waistcoat poqkets, his head leaning 
slightly towards his shoulder, and with 
yelids puckered he surveyed Pate as 
Curiously as if that gentleman had been a 


1 tact or some phenomenal piece of bric- 
-brac, 











“‘On my word, Smith, you puazle me. 
Surely you are forgetting that I iow had a 
teow years’ more experience of the world 
than you, and that I ain bound to take 
every possible precaution to insure the 
future happiness of my child.” 

** It 18 to insure ber happiness that I am 
pleadin »”” answered Pate, fervently. 

‘And you think it is to be insured by 
iy consenting to her union with a man who 
baa no position, and who, so far as wy 
present lights go, is not likely to make 
one! Think of it for a inoment, Smith— 
think -of it, and, although vou are not a 
father, you will realise what a preposterous 
Proposition ou are makiny.’’ 

I have told you what my conviction is 
eee his es and I know that 
ness depecds on your 
eh 6D ement.” rae rn 

* Then she has been speaking to you?” 

** Yes, and that is wae t poten Gostous 
you should understand Musgrave’s real 
character.”’ 

Mr. Ormond was silent for a little time, 
and stared trowningly at the pictures Oppo- 
site, but without secing them. At length :— 

* IT have always desired,” he said thought- 
fully, “that my daughter should be guided 
by her own instincts in the most important 
step of a Woman’s life—that is, the choice ot 
the man who will have it in his power to 
make her future happy or miserable. I do 
not specially desire a rich husband for her 
~—thank Heaven she is well provided tor!— 
but I do desire that the man to whom she 
is to be united should be one possessed of 
s91ne ballast, and endowed with some in- 
tellectual gilts. Now, had you been lucky 
enough to win her, I don’t think you would 
have found me inaking any fuss about the 
affair. But in Musgrave’s case—well, 1 am 
coinpelled to object.” 

Pate’s heart throbbed with antagonistic 
emotions as he listened to that gracious re- 
ference to himself. Jf be bad been lucky 
enough to win her, then there would have 
been no bar to the joy of which ne had for 
a brief space dreamed. Might he not win 
her yet, if Musgrave were finally dis- 
missed? He started back from the Judas- 
like thought which had flashed upon him ; 
but the knowledge that her father would 
have accepted him rendered his sense of 
loss the keener and the more bitter. He 
spoke hurriedly, lest his love should tempt 
him to be treacherous to Lucie and his 
friend. 

‘“ Will you suspend your judgment of 
Musgrave, say for twelve months? Will 
you give hii the chance of proving what 
stuff he is made of—for vour daughter's 
sake? ’’ 

Mr. Ormond hesitated; and then, shrug- 
ging bis shoulders and suwiling, as if yield- 
ing rather to Pate’s iinportunity than to bia 
own conviction of the issue of the trial, he 
said blandly i— 

‘““{ have no objection to endearor to 
suspend iny judgment if Lucie asks me to 
do #0,” 

‘¢ Then, if it depends on her, the matter 
is settled!’’ exclaimed Pate, intensely re- 
heved. ‘ Now, one thing more, Will you 
allow me to take this picture to my atudio, 
and will you listen to what Musgrave has 
to say about it before we let him know that 
it is vours?” 

“That would be an amusing test of his 
discrimiuation, certainly,’’ answered Mr. 
Orinond. “I will bring it to your plice 
myself to-morrow, at baltf-past ten.”’ 

“ And I will have Musgrave there by 
eleven.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Their First Quarrel. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





on the inside and Harry on the outside, 
for they had just bad their first quarrel 
—a real, genuine, quarrel, and it would be 
hard to say whicb one felt worst about it. 
There wasn’t the least likelinood tbat 
Harry Montclair would come back, for he | 
was already in danger of being late for the | 
boat; and Mrs. Montclair knew that quite 
well, but she turned the key in the door 
witb a vicious little jerk, and then she flung 
herself on the lounge and burst into a 
passionate fit of crying. They were the 
tirst tears sbe had shed since ber inarriage ; 
and as she thought on that her sobs re- 
doubled, and she murmured, brokenly, 
“ To think that Harry should have refused 
me the first thing I ever asked of hiin—the 
very first! Oh, what humiliation! I[ tee! 
ready to vow that it shall be not only the 
first, but the last thing 1 sball ever, ever 
ask of him. Ob, oh, ob oy 
By the bye, Mrs. Katie, having cried 
away her bad temper, began to feel very 
much ashamed of it; and all at once she 
felt berself to have been unreasonable in 
having asked the best and most indulgent 
husband in the whole world to buy hera 
certain set of turquoise ornaments when 
she knew he could scarcely afford it, ana 
had met with sowe rather troublesoine 
business losses in the course of the past 
ths. 
“ To think I should have quarrelled 
with Harry, and about such athing! What 
must be think of me? Oh! how ashamed 


lam! 
see hiu. 
thank goodness. 
that. 
how sorry I am? 
those shirts Harry was as 
make them with ipy OWI 
ce ot asewing mac 
oat os ureatly pleased, for it is an acco u- 
plishment to be able to make a shirt. | 
And in a few seconds Mrs. Montclair was 


l': E door slammed between them, Kate | 


I’m not above owning my faults, 
I’m not quite so bad as 


Ab, I know! I'll tnake 
king about. I'll 
» bands and the 
hine, and Harry 


cutting out tl 
and singing mer 





But I'll say 80 the very mate I ' coveted jewels, 


And now what shall I do to show | 


| Balmoral. 


1e sbirt, basting them together, | 
rily to the accompanying ! 


cheerful! hum of the sewing machine. 

Meantime Harry Montclair had quite re- 
covered from the momentary irritation that 
had foresed his first impatient words from 
— towards his pretty and charming little 

ee 

** My precious little Katie! What a bear 
she must think me!” he said to himself, 
about the middle of the afternoon, 

He had received despatches anc letters by 
which be learned that certain recent ven- 
tures proaned to be very profitable; and 
that already he was richer by several bun- 
dreds of pounds than he had supposed him- 
self to be that morning. Add to this satis- 
factory state of things the agreeable circuin- 
stance that bis luncheon had been just right, 
and every reader will understand how he 
felt, and the sudden determination that 
“dear little Katie should have the set of 
turquoise, if be had to go without cigars for 
a year.’’ 

it must have been about two hours later 
that Mrs, Montclair became aware that all 
the ple in the vicinity seemed to be sud- 
denly taken with a fancy to burry past her 
house, aud there was a strange appearance 
of baste and agitation about the crowd. 
When she noticed that she hurried down- 
Stairs, and going to the front door she saw 
that something bad happened. 

* Ob, ma’ain!’’ exclaimed one of the ser- 
vants who had been hanging over the gate 
for news, “there’s been an accident—a 
frighttul accident !’’ 

* What kind of an accident, Nelly?’ 
asked Mrs, Montclair, catching her breath. 

* The ferry-boat, ma’ain—an explosiov— 
the boiler!’ gasped the girl, as she caught 
her half-fainting mistress, ‘“ But don’t 
give way so; perbaps the master wasn’t on 
the boat.” 

Katie made a desperate effort for com- 
posure, and asked, in « hoarse, steady voice, 
** Do you know what hour it was?’’ 

* Five o’clock, ma’am; but, sure, Mr. 
Montclair doesn’t always come on that 
boat.’’ 

** You know be has never missed it, 
Nelly—never! Oh, merciful Heaven ! 
What shall] do? Whatshall Ido?” 

Her knees seemed to sink under her, and 
every drup of blood seemed to rush back 


on her heart, then to rush madly through | 


her veins to her bead ; and, with a smoth- 
ered cry of anguish, she burst from the 
girl’s restraining hold, joined the hurrying 
throng, and flew madly on towards the 
boat-landing. ‘There, perhaps, she could 
learn the truth. There had, indeed, been 
a fearful accident; and soon—too soon—the 
report was vonfirined. 

be surging crowd were soon at the boat- 
landing, straining their gaze in the Green- 
wich direction ; but it was quite impossiLle 
to see anything. But over and over again 
Katie heard repeated all there wasto know, 
The five o’clock boat had but just started 
on ber trip, when a terrible roar was heard 
of the exploding boiler, and the unhappy 
passengers were, ina moment, all face to 
face, with death, and struggiing at fearful 
odds with that dread enemy. 

“Perhaps our friends were not on board,” 
said one and another; and “ perhaps Harry 
was not on board,’ thought Katie, as she 
heard similar words spoken ali around her, 
Every heart sought comfort in the same 
thought, but, alas! someone must be dead 
or missing, for the boat was beavily loaded 
with engers, a8 it always was at that 
hour. Hundreds of anxious hearts besides 
poor Katie’s knew well! that on that particu- 
lar boat husband or lover, or father, or bro- 
ther, or child, was sure to be, for punctuality 
was one of the cardinal virtues with the 
business people who went from Woolwich 
to the City. 

Then came another telegram, the con- 
tents of which were almost instantly known 
to the anxious, waiting crowd, and the news 
spread as the wind blew. The loss of life 
was terrific, and already boats were picking 
up dead and living by scores, 

Katie Montclair was stifling with anxiety, 
crushed and despairing, but unconscious of 
ber ownfianger, when she suddenly heard 
her name called, and felt a telegram thrust 
into her hand, 

Poor Katie never knew how she did it, 
but in an instant the yellow envelope was 
torn open, and her wild eyes had devoured 
the words:— 


‘* Missed the five 
Don't be alarmed. 


boat. Home soon, 


‘“* HARRY.’”’ 


Then she fainted, and would have fallen 
but foratriendly cabinan who recognised 


| her, and picking up the unconscious forin, 


placed her in nis vehicie, and drove her 
nome safely to the care of ber anxious 
servants, 

It was evening when Harry Montclair at 
last arrived, and clasped his sobbing little 
wife to his heart. 

‘Ob, Harry, tarry, forgive me! I will 
never be so unreasonable again, Let our 
first quarrel be our last,” she pleaded, 


penitently. 
ss Don't think of it, mv darling,’”’ said 


| Harry, trying to cali and reassure her, 


though almost as much agitated as herself. 
‘“ Who knows? Perhaps that quarrel saved 


my life, because I delayed Ww buy this set 


ot turquoise, aud that was Low | missed the 


boat. 100k, dear!’’ 
And opening the case, he displayed the 


‘+ Promise neverto Quarrel with me again, 
Harry—never, never!” 

‘* Never, my dear little Katie,” said her 
husband, solemnly; aud kissed ber again. 
-_ —_ « oo #-— 

Prince ALBERT Victor of Wales was 
severely stung by waspsthe other day at 
His Royal Highness sat inad- 
vertently on 4 nest, and being attired in 4 
kilt, be soon discovered that Scotch waspies 
and bare knees are sworn foes. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Saw-Dust.—Saw-dust thrown on a cir- 
cular-saw table will render the hauling ot 
eyes A lanks quite easy. The grains act 
aS small rollers and reduce friction. 

IRON ORNAMENTS.—It is said that small 
cast-iron ornaments that have been broken 
may be soldered cleaning the surfaces 
to be united of all impurities, then rubbing 
them with a brass-wire brush till they are 
covered with the brass. These surtaces 
can then be tinned and soldered as readily 
as brass articles. 

Quick STeEAM.—A process for the instan- 
taneous generation of steam bas lately been 
patented in England. Remarkable claims 
are made for its economy. It will save 53 
per cent. in fuel, 94 per cent. in boiler space, 
and 66 per cent. in the cost of plant. More- 
over, by its use a boiler explosion becomes 
an impossibility. 


CLEANING GREASE Spots,—Equal parts 
of strong ammonia solution, ether, and al- 
cohol form a valuable cleaning com d. 
Pass a piece of blotting-paper under the 
grease-spot, moisten a sponge, first with 
water to render it “greedy”, then with the 
mixture, and rub the s with it. Ina 
moment it is dissolved, sa ified, and ab- 
sorbed by the sponge and blotter. 


PurRE WaTER.—A professor claims to 
have discovered that a grain of alum in a 

llon of water will reduce the colonies of 

vacteria—if the water is sufficiently infested 

—from 8,100 to about 80, and the remaining 
bacteria will be the large ones and can easi- 
ly taken out by filtering. The amount of 
alum required, be gays, is too small to be 
detected by taste, and itis net barmful to 
health. 

To Cure DAMP CELLAR WALLS.—Boil 
two ounces of grease with two quarts ot tar 
for nearly twenty minutes in an iron ves- 
sel, having ready pounded glass, one pound; 
slaked lime, two pounds, well dried in an 
iron pot, and sifted through a flour-sieve, 
Add some of the lime to the tar and glass, 
to form a thin paste only sufficient to cover 
a square foot ata time about an eighth of 
an inch thick. 


LAMPSs.—Sometimes the lamp-wick will 
obstinately refuse to be turned up in an or- 
derly manner. It will seem firmly wedged 
at one side, while the other will run up in 
a point, causing weariness and vexation of 
the spirit. To overcome this depravity 
take a new wick, draw out a single thread 
near the selvage, and the wick will be 
found to be quite tractable when intro- 
duced into the burner. The cogs will take 
it up ns ok and it will appear in good 





form and ve out an even flame when 
lighted. 
— << — 


e arm and ibarden. 





FoppER.—Corn todder is extensively 
used in many parts of the country, and 
though forming a good substitute tor hay, 
it is not as nutritious as new Timothy hay, 
and trom the large amount of stalks it is 
not nearly as convenient to feed as hay. 
However, when grown by the owner it 
may be used to advantage during the win- 
ter season. 

Coat AND Woop.—A practical farmer, 
who burns both coal and wood in diflerent 
stoves, inake« a practice of mixing the 
ashes and applying all on his young or- 
chard in the spring. He believes that the 
potash of the wood ashes is effective in 
small quantities, and that in addition to 
the coal ashes mnakes the latter much more 
absorptive of ammonia or nitric acid from 
the atmosphere. 


Seeps.—In storing away garden seeds 
place therm in woolen bags, with a piece of 
gum-cawphor in each bag, and also dust 
the seeds with insect powder. These pre- 
cautions will protect the seeds against in- 
sects, Which destroy many kinds such as 
veas,, beans, etc. All seeds should be kept 
in a dry place, and an examination of them 
should be made several times during the 
winter. 


CLEAN Brps.—Cows should be given 
clean beds in the stalls every evening, as it 
is very important that filth on the udder 
and teats should be avoided. If the cows 
be securely stanchioned and the stalls be 
properly arranged they may escape the 
filth, but no cow which is intended to pro- 
duce first-class butter should be permitted 
to remain in a stall over night until it be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the floor well cov- 
ered with new clean litter. 


Trees.—Trimming an apple tree does 
not mean that one must go into the orchard 
and hack away with axe and saw simp! 
to cut away a certain proportion of wood, 
but the trees should be evenly trimmed, 
and no limbs should be removed except 
such a8 may benefit the tree by being cut 
off. Where a limb has commenced to de- 
cay it should be removed, however, as it 
may be caused by disease. Especially is 
this nner with pear trees, which are 
subject to blight. 

MaKkING PoRKERS.—The western man 
will make his pork out ofcorn. The east 
ern man can turn many things to good ac- 
count with his hogs, which will save grain, 
Some have utilized apples in this way. 
They are excellent to fillup Lungry hogs, 
and will give them a good star.’ Pump- 
kins are good, so are mangels it is econ- 
omy to turn them into a fresh pasture, and 
allow them all the grass they will eat. The 
second growth of clover is just the thing, 
as itis ratuer tender and inviting. More 
bogs to enrich the land will make cheap 
pork 
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In Search of Truth. 

In ordinary life we observe in others, 
and all men of candid discernment observe 
in themselves, that there are certain truths 
—truths ultimately acknowledged for such, 
which the temper of each period of life, 
while it lasts, is always busy in resisting. 
Youth has its truths, which it will not see; 
manhood its truths, old age its truths. But 
the truths of youth are seen, perhaps, by 
manhood; the truths of manhood by old 
age, and so forth. 

Again, particular situations, particular 
states of life, particular hoursand moments 
of our existence, have all in them their pe- 
culiar sight—their peculiar truths—their 
peculiar evasions of the truth. These, and 
tLeir connection with such states of life, 
euch moments, etc., have never as yet re- 
ceived the direct attention of the thinker 
and philosopher; but they demand it. 

It is not merely a high intelectual fac- 
ulty which may be brought to such an in- 
vestigation as this; a certain very unusual 
degree ot moral greatness would be found 
equally necessary—a moral greatness ca- 
pable of confessing, and of dwelling in the 
knowledge, that its own breast, how pure 
soever, is sown with all those seeds of evil 
which sprout to crimes, not excepting the 
most frightful and the so called unnatural. 
Our philosopher must be one, therefore, 
who knows himselt with a wise and candid 
knowledge, and who humbly seeks in his 
own breast, with the certainty that it is 
there, the clue to every winding that error 
has; the root, the stem, the leaf of every 
moral weed the most noxious, who watches 
the ugly imps of evil within him so nar- 
rowly, that he knows their very times of 
coming, and their modes of entrance, and 
can teach others the science of prevention 
because he has acquired it. 

If we consider, what is assuredly the 
fact, that all men possess in themselves 
the perfect garden of humanity, and want 
nothing but the art of its cultivation to find 
themselves possessed of every flower in- 
cluded in the system, it must seem the 
more astonishing, that any who make 
truth an object of pursuit, should so over. 
look their natural advantages as to turn 
their view outwards instead of inwards, 
and should seek abroad with pains and dif. 
ficulty what they might with no trouble 
find at home—if they could lay aside their 
fond exceptions. 

One mau shall travel the world round 
and see notso much as another that was 
never a mile trom his birth-place. And 
even in matters of science it is certain that, 
whatever special wonders this or that land 
may have to ofter to the traveier’s notice, 
all countries possess in common the same 
generic features of Nature. 

It isthe same in morals. The point of 
truth, however, lies inthe middle, between 
selt and socia) observation, tor morals; be- 
tween national and foreign for politics, and 
between theory and practice for all know)- 
edge whatsoever. 

Itisone of the misfortunes of truth, or 
rather it is one of the sins of language, that 





all treatises proposing truth for their aim, 
do and must proceed on the plan of mak- 
ing some word or phrase their pivot of 
motion. This word or phrase is their cen- 
tre or focus, and if the treatise draws out 
from that centre the radii of its speculations 
with equal hand to all sides of a circle, 
then that is a perfect treatise, but a most 
imperfect draught of the truth. Thus 
what is made a merit in our individual ef- 
fort—their roundness, their completeness— 
is itself the very defect which leaves truth’s 
actual and integral form still a thing un- 
known and undefined—a thing conceived 
only in the imagination of the poets. 

Here, then, in a few words, lies our ulti- 
mate misfortune. First, as regards thought; 
we cannot master that point as to survey 
the entire field of the truth at one glance, 
but we can only see a small part at a time. 
Secondly, as regards the medium of 
thought; we cannot handle thoughts in the 
gross, but only in that epitome which lan- 
guage furnishes. Wecan therefore never 
either, first, possess thoughts wholly just, 
nor, secondly, deliver justly the thoughts 
we have. A scheme of philosophy en. 
tirely just and consonant to truth is, tor 
these reasons, a mere chimera. 

But here comes the best office of philoso- 
phy; here comes the occasion for its high- 
est action; for here is it the more necessary 
to withstand that passion of the mind 
which, proposing to itself individual dis. 
tinction, er otherwise too selfish to rejoice 
in comparative good, refuses to bestir itself 
in that which has no perfection for its ulti- 
mate prospect. 

Perfection should be always our polar 
star of life, yet notin the sense of a con- 
templated acquisition, but only—agreeably 
to the strict figure—as an object of direc- 
tion, which we are to follow not the less 
industriously nor the less gratetully be- 
cause it will still, advance as we may, lie 
for ever to the north. 

It is the summit of philosophy to know 
we follow what we shall never overtake, 
yet not less willingly to follow. Because 
this is improvement, though not consum- 
mation. 

With respect to the aflairs of Truth gen- 
erally very much is still in our power, and 
that much neither abstract and over-specu 
lative, nor uninteresting to the student of 
philosophy, but of immediate concern to 
all, and with a powertul bearing on practi- 
cal life. But there is only one condition 
on which truth will be wooed. He that 
begins must begin with a courage able to 
meet any conclusions. Otherwise the 
whole pursuit is a farce, amd to talk of 
truth the merest play of words. 

en 

BEyonD all question, it is the unaltera- 
ble constitution of nature that there is effi. 
cacy — divine, unspeakable efficacy —in 
love. The exhibition of kindness has the 
power to bring even the irrational animal 
into subjection. Show kindness to a dog, 
and he will remember it; he will be grate- 
tul; he will infallibly return love tor love. 
Show kindness to a lion, and you cara lead 
him by the mane; you can thrust your 
head into his mouth; you can melt the un- 
tamed ferocity of his heart into an aftec- 
tion stronger than death. And if this 
blessed influence should extend itself over 
the earth, a moral garden of Eden would 
exist in every land; instead of the thorn 
and brier, would spring up the fir-tree and 
the myrtle; the desert would blossom, and 
the solitary place be made glad. 


Let home stand first before all other 
things. No matter how high your ambi- 
tion may transcend its duties, no matter 
how far your talents or your influence may 
reach beyond its doors, betore everything 
else Suild up a true home. Be not its 
slave; be its minister. Let it not be enough 
that it is swept and garnished, that its food 
is delicious; but feed the love in it, feed 
the truth in it, feed thought and aspiration, 
feed all charity and gentleness in it. Then 
from its walls shall come forth the true 
woman and the true man, who shall to 
gether rule and bless the land. 


MORALITY is no mere dull, dry code of 
laws, as is sometimes represented; it is the 
harmony of form and spirit, body and soul, 
knowledge and desire, seeking and work- 
ing together tor the same end and obeying 
the same principles. That more than mere 
knowledge is needed the experience of 





every thoughtful person will testify. Which 
of us does as well as he knows? How 
many, with keen and clear perceptions of 
duty, yet violate it! How many can argue 
lucidly and eloquently against a vice, yet 
fall a victim to it! How many inwardly 
condemn a course of conduct, yet con- 
tinue to follow it! Their moral nature is 
only half alive, or rather the becy is there, 
but it has not received the breath of life. 

AT the best, no man can know much. 
Compared with the infinit: realms above 
and beyond us to be yet discovered, the 
know ledge of the most learned man covers 
but a tiny spot; and what fraction of such 
& spot ours may cover is but 4 small matter. 
But it does matter to ourselves and to all 
around us the use we make of what we do 
possess—whether we carry it around for 
exhibition, or whether we convert it into 
a living force to elevate our own natures 
and to bless and help mankind. 


THERE is in every one something truly 
deserving of commendation, and in most 
persons there is much, If men do not find 
it out, it is because they have so littie pene- 
tration, or because they are so much more 
eager to discover faults and follies than ex- 
cellences. All that they need is to turn 
the same lenient eye upon others that rests 
upon themselves, and abundant grounds 
tor approval will be manifested. 


I cau. that mind free which masters the 
senses, which protects itself against ani- 
mal appetites, which contemns pleasure 
and pain in comparison with its own 
energy, which penetrates beneath the body 
and recognizes its own reality and great- 
ness, which passes life, notin asking what 
it shall eat or drink, but in hungering, 
thirsting and seeking after righteousness. 





Ir is on!y when our path leads down into 
some dark gorge of trial where no sun- 
beams fall that we learn the worth of the 
lamps of heavenly promise. Their beams 
shone dimly as we walked in the sunshine 
of human joy and strong earthly hope; but 
now, in the darkness, they flash out in bril- 
liancy, and change night into day. 


Whaat can we do, each of us, to help 
others to bear their burden of sadness? 
This: If we are merry, our mirth will not 
be lessened hy trying to bring good cheer 
to others less fortunate than ourselves; if 
we, too, are sad, our sadness will be made 
lighter by forgetting ourselves in thinking 
tor others. 


WE can be thankful to a friend for a 
few acres, or a little money, and yet for 
the freedom and command of the whole 
earth, and for the great benefits of our be- 
ing, our life, health and reason, we look 
upon ourselves as under no obligations. 





LET men but reflect upon their own ob- 
servation, and consider impartially with 
themselves how tew in the world they have 
known made better by age. Generally 
they will see that such leave not their vice, 
but their vice leaves them. 





MAKE 4 point never so clear, it is great 
odds that a man whose habits and the bent 
of whose mind lie in a contrary way, shall 
be unable to comprehend it. So weak a 
thing is reason in competition with incli- 
nation. 

In the mere light of morality it is an 
eternal loss to have done wrong; but hav- 
ing done so, the best possible thing that re- 
mains is to strive to regain by timely re- 
pentance the path of duty. 


Y'HE consummation of madness is to do 
what, at the time of doing it, we intend to 
be afterwards sorry for; the deliberate and 
intentional making work for repentance. 





MEN commonly think accerding to their 
inclinations, speak according to their learn. 
ing and imbibed opinions, but generally 
act according to custom. 


Our sins, like our shadows, when our 
day is in its glory, scarce appear. Toward 
our evening how great and monstrous they 


are: 























The World’s Happenings. 


Connecticut deacons call 
‘orchard tea.*’ * 

Nearly 200 kinds of gold filling are now 
made for teeth. . 


The town of Waquoit, Mass., has nota» 
Democratic voter in it. 


Naturalists say it takes a pair of quails 
but 15 minutes to mate. 


The Parisians are trying to have cock- 
fighting legally recognized. 

**The Man Who Struck O’Hara’’ is the 
most popular song in Londvun. 


During the past year the national debt 
of England was decreased $29, 199, 518. 


A piano over a century old and stil) 
playable only fetched $1 at a Reading, Pa., sale, 


A nightly gargle of salt and water will 
strengthen the throat and heip to keep off bronchial 
attacks. 


Some Washington young ladies have in- 
troduced the fashion of wearing rings on their 
thumbs. 


Iowa has produced a mushroom which 
weighed 16 pounds, It measured 57 inches in circum- 
ference. 


Some California Indians have taken to 
buying coffins for their dead, but they draw the line 
at hearses. 


A girl ot 13 was married to a man twice 
that age in Brunswick, Va., recently, by an itiner- 
aut minister, 


Princess Bismarck in speaking of her il- 
lustrious husband never refers to him otherwise than 
as ‘‘Bismarck.’’ 


A soap manufacturer at San Francisco 
receivesacar load of material daily from & soap 
mine at Tres Pinos. 


A Chinaman was induced to head a 
ticket at an election in Baltimore recently, asa Jest, 
and the ticket received 100 votes, 


Rookland, Me., has a business man who 
has minimized traveling luggage to one collar, car- 
ried within the sweat -band of his bat. 


A Boston lawyer, it is said, recently won 
a case in the Western courts which netted him, asa 
fee, $525,000. Hedoes not practice now. 


The mobilization of the French army 
corps wasa great success. The velocipede was in 
great use, and dogs were used as sentinels, 


Heart disease brought on the death of 
R. W. Hulburt, a rich sexagenarian, who ran to 
*-catch a train’’ at Nyack, N.Y., recently. 


A Paris paper has started a sensation by 
asserting that the tomb of Napoleon I, has been 
rified and the remains of the Emperor stolen, 


To her litter of three kittens a Kansas 
catadded two young rabbits, and later three young 
raccoons, all of which she is nursing devotedly. 


The manufacture of gun flints is still con- 
tinued in England, and they are sent where the old 
flintlock muskets have gone—to the nativeso! Af- 
rica, 


John Stevens, of Albany, Ind., aged 86 
years, is able to work as effectively at his trade, that 
of a plasterer, as any craftsman inthe city 40 years 
his junior. 


Wurtemberg, Germany, has a remarka- 
ble mind-reader in the person of a girl, who is said 
to respond to questions asked of her in languages 
she does not understand. 


An overhauling given the cells of a jail 
on the Pacific Coast brought to light 22 knives, in- 
cluding two of the pattern used by batchers, 7 large 
meat saws and | fine set saw. 


Twelve cents a word from New York to 
England, Ireland and France, and 15 cents to Ger- 
many, are the rates to be charged hereafter by the 
Commercial Cable Company. 


At the Queen’s Jubilee celebration at 
Wenby Dale there wasa pie weighing over 2 tons, 
containing 80 pounds of flour, 230 pounds of butter 
and tard, 225 birds of all sorts, and 67 rabbits. 


The eightieth wedding anniversary of 
Manuel Barriantand wife, of Matamoras, II]., was 
recently celebrated. The husband is in the best of 
health at 102, while the wife enjoys the same bless- 
ing at 96. 


Charitable women in Boston have deci- 
ded to organize a temporary relief bureau, having 
for its object the rendering of immeulate! aid to poor 
mothers, with babies, for whom no friendly shelter 
seems to offer itself. 


Two young men of Garden Plain, Kan., 
fought with slungshots in church to determine which 
should escort a young woman to her home. One of 
them had his skull fractured and he died. The min- 
ister and his wife suffered slight iniuries, 


Mrs. Cleveland is reported as saying 
that she would never sit for a photograph again 
while she remained mistress of the White House. 
Some of the prints used as tobacco signs are said to 
be the cause of her taking this resolution. 


A colossal stick of lumber from Puget 
Sound has been contributed te the Mechanics’ Exhi- 
bition at San Francisco. Its length Is 151 feet, anid 
itis 20xMinchesthrough. It is believed to be the 
Jongest piece of lumber ever turned out of any saw- 
mill, 


Horace Allen, a grandnephew of Ethan 
Ailen, the great soldier of the Revolution, 83 years 
old, has Just arrived in Albany from his home in 
Delaware, Ohio. This does not seem to be an extra- 
ordinary fact until one understands that he made the 
journey of 675 miles on foot and pushing a wheel- 
barrow. 


London gamins, who have been much 
impressed with the Wild West Show, have invented 
a play which they call ‘‘Buffalo Bill.’* One boy 
enacts the part of a buffalo and has to let the other 
boys butt him in the stomach, after doing which 
they allran away, pursued by the ‘‘buffalo,’* and 
the one who is caught has to assume the part. Itisa 
rough game roughly played, for one ‘‘*buffalo’’ was 
butted so severely that he died trom the effects of it. 
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THE WORD OF THE NIGHT. 





BY VICTOR PLARB. 


The wind from forth of the sea, 
The wind from out ef our sight, 
With mystical minstrelsy 
Passes the word of the night 


Over tne ocean-bars, 
And over the shadowy dune, 
And the tale Is told by the stars 
By boughs that whieper in tune. 


The stars tell it back to the corn 
That rustles away and along, 

Till the nightingale, up on the tnorn, 
Is touched into exquisite song, 


Is it praise, or delight, or despair, 
Or pity you sing in your word ? 
Nay, but all these are there, 
O Night and O marvelous bird! 


And | know what you heard from the corn, 
© bird, and the stars above, 
And the boughs and the seas was born 
lu the heart of the InAnite Love! 
i 


The Captain’s Case. 


BY ARCHIE FAIRBURN, 











ment, quartered at the Verne Citadel, 

Portland, had been spending the 
afternoon in Weymouth, and was now at 
five o'clock going back by train. Captain 
Lester was tall and fair, and heavily mus- 
tachioed, a good sportsman, somewhat 
brusque and haughty in manner, and not 
brilliant dntellectually ; in short, just such 
a gentleman and officer as you may see 
repeated over and over again in all the 
garrison-towns of England and her colonies 
all over the world, 

More about him need not now be said 
except that he was bored to death and 
rather tuirsty ; but that also is so common 
acondition of gentlemen in his class that 
itrequires neither comment nor explana- 
tion here. 

The little train steamed slowly into Port- 
land station, the long line of cabmen stand- 
ing on their vehicles beyond the platforms 
clamored for fares (and got very few, poor 
fellows, for it was early in the season yet, 
and a tine day and pleasant for walking). 

Captain Lester jumped out of the first- 
class smoking compartment in which he 
had come from Weymouth, pusbed rather 
roughly past bis only travelling companion, 
a young clergyman in spectacles and a blue 
ribbon, and shouldered his way through 
the crowd of alighting passengers. 

He was slackening bis pace as he breasted 
the hill that lay between bim and his quar- 
lers, and was feeling rather inclined to 
grumble at the warmth of the afternoon 
and the long slippery slopes of grass 
before him, when he heard a gentle voice 
behind bim say :— 

“Sir, | think you dropped this,” 

He turned round and faced the young 
clergyman, his late fellow-traveller, who 
was coming up after him with a quick, 
springy walk, beaming through his spec- 
lacles With a pair of glistening blue eyes 
that seemed as if they would have been 
bright and clear enough without tne aid 
of the lenses which gave them a benevolent 
and somewhat absurdly mild appearance. 
“This” turned out to bea silver cigarette 
case which Captain Lester particularly 
valued, and which he recollected having 
had recourse to in the train, so he thanked 
the tinder rather warmly for bis trouble in 
returning it. 

“Don’t mention it,” was the answer. “I 
am going up to the convict prison, and 
Shall walk through the barracks and the 
quarries, if I may. You dropped the case 
on the floor as you got out, and were too 
quick for me to call after you.” 

Captain Lester reddened; be had been 
rude, he knew, in alighting, and he was 
hot fond of clergymen, but this one seemed 
such a particularly harmless and cheery 
Specimen of his profession, and spoke in 
Such an attractive, penetrating voice, that 
the gallant soldier felt that some politeness 
Was necessary, and they walked up the 
bill together, turning occasionally to ad- 
Mire the view, 

Vortland Roads lay before therm, with the 
kuard-ship behind the sbeltering sweep of 
the break water, looming big amid tenders, 
hulks and barges like mother swans 
“wong a host of cygnets, or whales among 
a shoal of lesser fish, or what you will, but 
al lying very still and quiet in the glitter- 
Ing blue water. 

The freshness and peace of the scene 
“eemed particularly to impress the young 
clergyman. He explained that he had 
vomne two days before from a parish in the 
ont End of London for three months, to 
ane the duty of the chaplain of Portiand 
a ‘ct Prison in answer to an advertise- 

it in the ‘“Tuardian,’ and he drew a 
sri picture of the scenes he bad left, 


(Yin LESTER, of the 200th Regi- 





and the men among whom he habitually 
worked. 

“Yes,” he said, “I quite expect to find 
old acquaintances among the convicts, and 
T hope I shall; many are excellent fellows 
in their way, if you care to study character ; 
and much good work can be done among 
them if aman can and will do it. I par- 
ticularly want to try the more educated 
class. I am told they are worse than the 
others, and one or two here, the Governor 
says, are quite unapproachable.” And he 
stood drinking in the fresh air and looking 
ready to face any type of unbelief and vice, 
till Captain Lester could not help feeling a 
liking and admiration for his young com- 
panion. 

He was a rather “sloping: shouldered’”’ 
youth, but with a deep chest and lissom 
figure, a little knock-kneed, perhaps, but 
evidently able to move lightly and deftly 
enough, while his blue eyes, clear skin, 
and wavy yellow hair added to the charm 
of his appearance. 

The two descended together into the 
moat that surrounds the fort, and entered 
the barrack square through the long dark 
tunnel of a sallyport. Here, however, 
Captain Lesier refused to part from his 
companion, insisting on Mr. Spence, as he 
called himself, coming into the ante-room 
and having a drink, “A ‘lemon-squash,’ 
ot course,” he added, glancing at the blue 
ribbon. 

Mr. Spence consented, and they strolled 
into the ante-room together. Two or three 
of Captain Lester's brother officers were 
sitting smoking in mufti, and the oflicer 
on duty in uniform, with his patrol-jacket 
unbuttoned, looking rather dusty and 
cross. 

All rose and bowed to Mr. Spence with 
the slight stiffness affected by ‘soldier- 
officers’ towards men outside their own 
profession. Drinks came, and soon Mr. 
Spence was wiping his spectacles, dimmed 
for the moment by the effervescence of a 
foaming lemon-and-seda, while his host 
solaced himself with what he termed a 
“whisk y-peg.”’ 

They then lit cigars and walked through 
the ante-room into the billiard-room, where 
the young cleric rose still higner in his 
new friend’s esteem by his apposite criti- 
cisms of the cigar he was smoking, and 
quite captivated Mr. Tim O’Brien, tho rich 
subaltern of the regiment, who was prac- 
tising the spot-stroke with unvarying want 
of success, by his appreciation of the difli- 
culty of keeping a billiard-table in order in 
the cold mists of Portland Bill, and his 
suggestions as to drying the cloth and 
ironing the cushions. 

“IT went in for billiards at Cambridge 
with a good many other small vices,’’ he 
remarked in explanation. ‘It was there 
I used to keep my weeds in tea, as | was 
telling you just now; and, by-the-by, I 
nearly killed a worthy woman by doing 
so,”’ he added. 

‘How the deuce was that?’’ grunted 
Lester, blowing a cloud. 

“Well, you see, she was my chamber- 
maid, and I suppose sbe did not under- 
stand why good tea should be wasted on 
bad cigars, so she took some out unknown 
tome, and decocted it in private. [ dare 
say she was unprepared for the result; tea 
which bad lain a year or two among some 
strongish Larranagas—I smoked Maduros 
in those days—would have absorbed a good 
deal of nicotine, I presume. Anyhow, the 
old lady was away for the week, and, I 
believe, nearly died. She never confessed 
to me, but I beard of it from her ‘help,’ 
and she never took my tea after that.” 

Presently Mr. Spence took a cue, and 
had a game with Mr. O’Brien, whom he 
beat. Mr. O’Brien was far from proficient, 
so the feat hardly astonished the s)ecta- 
tors. “I’m out of practice, or I should 
bave won by more,” Mr. Spence contided 
to them as he put on his long frock oat 
again and said good-bye. 


It was then time to dress for mess, and | 


tbe young clergyman was setting out to 


chaplain’s quarters across the | 
tee the ' | hearted a young lady showed much syim- 


quarries alone, when some one looked out 
of the window and said, “Hullo, there’s 
the Governor and Dimples!” : 

Tpe Governor of the prison, Captain 
Crashaw, had come up to speak to the 
colonel of the regiment, aad was talking 
to him, while his pretty little daughter, 
irreverently, but not inappropriately, nick- 
named “Dimples” by tne officers of the 
regimert, stood outside the mem-house 
laughing and plaving with the odd halt- 
dozen of terriers and odds and €:1 
doggy eccentricity that always aceouipany 
a regiment. 

Miss Crashaw was a pleasant and pol 
young lady, and knew how to enjoy ve! 
self. She had rather a monopoly of femi- 
nine beauty at Portland, w here ladies are 
scarce: indeed she was abmost withouta 


ts of 


yular 





rival, and could afford to pick and choose. 
So when the young clergyman came out 
and was introduced to her, she gave him 
a cool little stare and a nod that was hardly 
a bow, and went on trying to make A\l- 
phonse, a black poodle belonging to one of 
the officers, jump over her parasol. 

“I'll bet two pairs of gloves io one he 
won’t do it in three minutes,’”’ murmured 
Mr. Spence. Dimples looked up. Clergy- 
men who laid the odds in “twelve-buttoned 
suedes” had not hitherto come within the 
range of her experience, but the new- 
comer returned her stare and repeated his 
offer. 

‘Is it on ?’”’ he said. 

“No bet!’ she replied, adding with a 
balf-laugh. “I’m shocked at you, Mr. 
Spence.”’ 

‘‘Let me walk home with you then,”’ he 
answered, “and I'll prove to you that there 
is nothing shocking. Your way is through 
the quarries, and so is mine,” 

“Come along then; father will catch us 
up.” ° 

“And how is it clergymen always succeed 
with girls? Is it all spiritual conversa- 
tion?’”? queried Mr. O’Brien, who had 
watched them together but had not over- 
heard, and the black poodle, who alone 
heard bis question, looked up sorrewfully 
as if he could have given an answer, and 
would have, if he had been able to talk. 

Perhaps, being black and gentlemanlike 
and generally held harmless, he may have 
occupied some such position in dog society 
as curates do in ours; but, be that as it 
may, be could not speak, and so only 
wagged his tail, and whimpered as he 
licked the young soldier’s hand. 

* - * ” * * 

The rapidity with which Mr. Spence 
made friends with the officers of the gal- 
lant 200th, on the day of his first introduc- 
tion to them, was only equalled ly the 
extraordinary advances he made in the 
esteem of all who came in contact with 
him during the three months of his stay at 
Portland. 

The Governor swore by him, and said 
he had never known a parson who made 
less fuss and did more work. His sermions 
were models ot homely eloquence, 

The roughest prisoners received his min- 
istrations with attention and respect, while 
that most unapproachable of all convicts, 
James Ranken, better known as 14167" or 
“that blackguard 1416,” a young man who 
had been sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for two daring burglaries, after 
having long defied the efforts of the police 
to bring him to book for a series of eard- 
sharping and gambling iniquities, not un- 
mixed with a suspicion of forgery, used to 
receive him in his cell with a smile, and 
converse with him in a cheerful and 
friendly way. 

When this first occurred, the warders 
peeped in turns through the little round 
hole in the cell door, and told wondering 
tales to one another of how Ranken had 
driven all previous ministers of religion 
from his cell, with blasphemous abuse and 
ribald jests. 

These latter gibes the warders, and even 
the old Governor, had been rather fond of 
repeating to their triends, so the fame of 
the new chaplain’s success was soon widely 
known. Mr. Spence took all compliments 
on the subject quietly and modestly. 

“T take an interest in all blackguards,”’ 
he would say, “educated and uneducated 
alike. James Ranken is only a bad speci- 
men of the for ner class, and will, [ hope, 


be acradit to me some day, with tnany of | 


his fellows” 

Some one remonstrated with him on the 
risk he ran from an unfores+en as-ault. 

“J disagree with you,” he said, ‘but | 
will I shall 
warder will keep an eye on us while Tam 


be careful, and be glad ifa 


| in that eell.”’ 


that 


SQTiie’ 


And an old warder promised 
one always should. 

It was noticed that the Governor's daurh- 
ter, little Miss Dimples, kept up the a» 
quaintance she had begun, and for so light 


pathy with the young clergyiman’s work, 
though she frankly acknowledged to feel 
ing still more for him personaily. 

It was said that they bad been met war 
dering together in an untrequented spo! 
on Portland Bill, and even 
sleeved arm had been suddenly withdrawn 


that a bliack- 


from a slender waist; but stories of t 
kind were seldom repeated in the mess 
the 2olth, not because military officers 
never Lossip, but because Mr. () }irien 
did not tike to hear of such proceedalins 
on the part ol Dimples, and sides, they 
wer: only Weymouth ‘andal, as 
one knew. 

Even the siek and aged In itiving I 

and villages felt the young tans pes 





among the rocks and quarries, botanising, 
geologising, and doing good works in a 
simple and unobtrusive way that was 
charming to behold, 

However, three months must come to an 
end, and the chaplain of the convict estab- 
lishment was due to return in two days. 
Mr. Spence, who had long been an hono- 
rary member of the mess at the citadel, 
was dining there for the last time. For 
the last time he had dilated to his hearers 
on his zeal in the cause of his Temperance 
Mission-Llouse in the East End, bisinterest 
in the convicts and the budding virtues of 
his particular convict James Ranken. For 
the last time he lit a cigarette and entered 
the billiard-room for a farewell match with 
Captain Lester. 

“Come along, ‘Hairpin,’ and see them 
play,” said Tim O’ Brien. 

“Not worth while,” answered Mazy, 
another subaltern, whose long thin legs 
had gained him his sobriquet. ‘Lester 
never plays up unless he has money on.”’ 

‘“‘But he has money on,”’ was the reply; 
“they play two hundred up for cash.” 

“The parson play for money !”’ ejaculated 
Mazy. 

“Yes, why not? He says it will go to his 
Temperance Mission-House if he wins.” 

“Well, I suppose a parson and a blue- 
ribbonite playing billiards for the red, red 
gold in the cause of a tea-and-bun shop is 
not to be seen every day; let’s go and look 
on.”’ 

And they went. 

In a corner of the billiard-room a small 
group was hearing from a stout major, who 
loved the gossip of the Weymouth clubs, 
bow certainly Mr. Spence had been brought 
to book by little Miss Crasbaw ata Kodwell 
tloa-party that very afternoon. 

Indeed, though the very words he bad 
used were unrecorded, her part in the 
transaction was, for in a pause of the con- 
versation she bad bcen heard to murmur, 
with a lisp she was said to affect only in 
moments of extreme tenderness, “Mr, 
Thpenthe, if you love me, thay tho; if 
you don’t love me, thay tho; if you love 
me and don’t like to thay tho, thqueethe 
my hand.’’ But this again was only Wey- 
mouth scandal, of course. 

Whatever the truth was, Mr. Spence’s 
love affairs had in no way unsteadied his 
hand or dimmed his eye, for he beat Cap- 
tain Lester at billiards, and in a pool which 
followed he succeeded in pocketing a very 
fair amount, all of which he proclaimed his 
intention of devoting to the welfare of his 
parishioners. 

“Don’t you think,’’ whispered O’ Brien 
the open-handed to his neighbor, “that we 


might send the hat round for the little 
begyar’s Mission, as he calls it? He'’sa 
good little chap, and very hard up, I 


ex pect.”’ 

No sooner said than done. A forage cap 
was handed round; and in a fow minutes 
a pile of gold and silver, amounting to 125 
or 130 dollars, was lying ina little glittering 
pyramid at the bottom of it. Mr. Spence 
thanked them profusely, tears of gratitude 
dimming his spectacles. 

“This will indeed help me,” he said, 
and I shall take a larger reom at once.” 
Then, looking at the amount collected, 
“] cannot carry all this about with me, 
give mea cheque for 


” 


Cannot one of you 
the amount?” 

“T will,”’ “T'll give you 
my cheque, and make it $150 for luck,”’ 

“J dare say your balance will stand it,” 
*(uarter 


cried () Brien. 


murmured Mr. Spence, smiling. 
day 18 coming soon,.”’ 

“Stand it, never fear; !’ve got enough a! 
least lying at my banker's ready for a 
horse Lam going to buy, so that little bit 


lof paper will be honored in due course.”’ 


And he wrote and signed the cheque in 
vly, careless hand and gave itover, 
handful of wold 


his spra 


thrusting the and silver 
into his breeches pockets with a laugh at 


the weight. 


Mr. Spence then shook hands all round 
and retired to his lodgings to bed. 
* * * * * . 


The following morning, just b fore sun- 
Oth were roused to a man by an 
from the prison. A warder rusivd 
the yuard-room, shouting inarticu- 

A sentry charged in at full speed 
bayonet tixed, after discharging | is 


rise, the 2 
alarcu 
up to 
lately, 
with 


r.tte at the reyvimental goat, which in tie 
riorning mists he took for an advanced 
yoardoof convicts attacking the citadel, 
! plece of ordnance kept ready tor 
ts Was discharged with start 
nye eller 
bora few rainutes there were all sorts of 
iin “ iy among the prisoners and 
thie is f the (fovernor and . 
! i y } I ! Veve that ¢ 
1 iA ru ‘ I _ 
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costume, calling on men and officers alike 
to save their lives from destruction), and 
restored order, and questioned the breath- 
leas warder, it was found that one convict, 
and only one, bad escaped in the night, by 
ingeniously loosening the stones in the 
floor of his cell, crawling through a drain, 
and dropping a considerable beight on to 
the road, where all trace of him was lost. 

“Aud how he could have loosed that 
stone without tools, and good ones too, no 
one knows but be,” added the warder, in 
a tone almost of admiration. “But he’s a 
deep one, be is, and always was.” 

«W hat sort of a man is he? Who is he?” 
asked some one. 

“Ab, he’s a deep one, he is, and always 
was, and bis name is James Ranken!’’ 

The inbabitants of Portland, where a 
prisoner escapes, always do their best to 
secure his recapture; and when it was 
known that one bad got out in the night, 
the quarry-inep were soon one and all on 
the gui-vive. No boat was missing, and it 
was not supposed that he would have left 
the island on foot in Lis convict dress; no 
one bad been robbed of ciothes, so every 
one agreed that the missing One was some- 
where concealed on the *Bill.”’ 

The Colonel posted sentries across the 
Chesil Beach and the long bleak stretch 
of road, which runs to the north side of it 
and forins the only connecting link between 
the island and the mainland, 

All the first morning and afternoon noth- 
ing was heard or seen of the lost one, but 
about six o’clock in the evening, as Captain 
Lester and one of the majors of the regi- 
ment were returning from a walk to the 
lighthouse, which stands #& a warning to 
sailors on the farthest end of the Bill, they 
saw on the road ahead of them a crowd of 
quarrymen, soldiers and fishermen drag- 
ging a grey and dusty object between thei, 
which, as they quickened up to get a closer 
view, they soon perceived to be a man 
clothed in the drab dotted over with broad 
arrows that constitutes the attire of the 
rank and tile of her Majesty’s prisoners. 

As the two officers drew nearer, however, 
something which attracted their attention 
in the appearance of the captive, who was 
vigorously remonstrating, caused Captain 
Lester to fix his eyegines in his eye, and 
exclaim, ‘By Jove!’ while bis companion 
tixed his eyeglass in bis eye, and exclaimed, 
“By Jingo!” and stopping the crowd by 
calling to two or three of their nen who 
were in it, they pusbed themselves among 
the sturdy Portlanders and stood face to 
face with Mr. Spence. 

Poor Mr, Spence! no longer clad in de- 
cent black, no longer rosy, clean and 
comely, no longer spectacied and benign! 
In convict’s garments which seemed to 
have been dragged on to him |tackwardas, 
or, a8 the major afterwards said, “into 
which he seemed to have been shoved bead 
foremost,’’ the shoes unlaced, the buttons 
untastened; pale, dirty and woe-begone, 
acuton his forehead, from which the blood 
flowed, staining bis face and clothes, the 
Keverend Arthur Spence looked as like a 
juvenile villain as any young clergyinan 
usually of decent appearance would look, 
in what are acknowledged to be the most 
hideous and repulsive garments that the 
mind of inan ever devised or the fingers 
of man ever constructed, 

Loudly he appealed for help and eagerly 
he told his story, while the soldiers and 
Portlanders, baulked of the reward they 
had already prospectively shared in good 
liquor, listened in sulky silence around. 

He had been going to visit the sick wite 
of @ coastguard at the station near the light- 
house, whose husband he had become ac- 
quainted witb on his walks, and was chip- 
ping a stone in one ot the small disused 
quarries on the way, when the escaped 
convict Ranken had fallen on him from 
behind, thrown pim tothe ground, and as 
he lay bleeding and half-stunned stripped 
him of bis clothes, thrusting hitn into his 
convict’s garments in exchange. 


“And then,” he continned, “this man, 
whom I have talked to and prayed over 
by the hour, tied my thumbs together 
behind me with a piece of string from my 
own pocket (a most effective method of 
handcufling), and tastened me to the stump 
of a tree, telling me as be went away that 
he was sorry be could uot stay and preach 
iné 4” sermon in his turn on Christian 
charity and the blessings of liberty!’ 

Poor Mr. Spence! he was conducted back 
to his lodgings to change his clothes, and 
went to Weyinouth that night to return to 
London by the first train next day. 

The convict’s escape was considered of 
suflicient importance for a detective from 
London to be sent down to investigate it. 
He spent much time with his head down 
the hole by which Ranken had escaped, 
and still more at the regimental canteen 
and various public-bouses on the island, 
interviewing warders and soldiers, which 
left him about as wise as when he came. 

One day, bowever, Mr. Parkiss—that was 
the detective’s name, was captured by 
Lieut. Mazy, a subsitern with wbhom the 
reader is already slightly acquainted, and 
brought, a not Sawilling prisoner, to the 
iness-house, where he sat on a wooden 
chair with a shiny leather oushion, a stiff 
wooden little nan with shiny eyes and 
shiny hair, and looked as wise as he could, 
and a8 dignified withal, for the subalterns 
present were inclined to chaff bim, and the 
dignity of the law was at stake. 

Drinks were breugbt, which Mr, Parkiss 
declined, helping himself as he did so, 
however, to a liberal go of ‘‘whisky cold,” 
and breaking forth soon under ita genial 
influence into an account of manifold ex- 
periences in the pursuit of various erimi- 
nals, and especially of James Ranken, 
whom he had assisted in arresting before, 
and whom he seemed w regard in some 
way as his special property. 








“You see they are a warmish lot,” be 
said, “and I’ve known them all ” and 
then on be went with an account of James 
Ranken’s grandfather, banged for a bur- 
giary at Winchester jail, in the good vid 
days; his father, who grew rich in the city, 
managing and floating many companies, 
till some of bis little games were found 
out, and be strangled himself in bis cell at 
Newgate with his braces. 

But be bad been rich and prosperous, 
had James’s father, and sent his son to 
college, where he did weil till he took to 
Newmarket, and the blood of his ancestors 
asserted itself. Then he married the daugh- 
ter of a publican who kept billiard tables 
and a betting book, not a hundred miles 
from Jesus Lane, a pretty girl enough and 
clever too, and handy with ber pencil; 
indeed Mr. Parkiss was not sure she had 
not had a ‘ileal to do with the forgeries 
James had been tried tor and acquitted of 
a year before bis final conviction. 


“Could not vou cateb her, Mr. Parkiss?’’ 
said the ‘Hairpin,’ who was getting rather 
tired of his importation, and anxious to get 
rid of him. “Ain’t you sbarp enough to 
collar a woman ?”’ 

“It takes a very sbarp one for such 
women as that, young sir,’”’ answered Mr. 
Parkiss, rather nettled; but the ‘Hairpin’ 
only stretcbed his long thin legs, and re- 
plied slowly and languidly— 

“Well, 1 believe | might have caught 
your map, if [’d known him!” 

‘How so, sir?’’ 

“I went on leave the day he escaped, and 
travelled into Weymouth with a parson, 
much such aman as Ranken might have 
been,—clean sbaved, healthy-looking chap, 
very sunburnt.” 

“So he would be,’? nodded Mr. Parkiss, 
grimly. ‘But they clip convict’s beards, 
they don’t shave them. He mast have 
been shaved in the town on his way to the 
station.” 

‘‘He had yellow hair, very short,’’ added 
= 
“Yellow it might be if he dyed it; it is 
dark-brown by nature. Trust an artful 
bird like tbat not to wear a wig by day- 
light! Young sir,’’ concluded Mr, Parkiss, 
after thoughtfully draining bis glass and 
setting it down as Le rose to go, ‘‘you have 
missed an opportunity of serving the Queen 
that you may never have again.”’ 

‘My good man, the beggar asked me 
what I thought of the Bishop of London 
as a preacher, and 1 toid him to go to 
Hades !”’ 

* 7 7 * e * 


The next morning Mr. O’Brien startled 
the decorum of the mess-rooin at breakfast 
by suddenly bursting into a flow of laa- 
guage of a character to draw down severe 
remonstrance from the senior officer pres- 
ent. In explanation he tossed across the 
table a note froin his bankers to the effect 
that his account being overdrawn, he was 
requested, etc., etc. 

‘*How the deuce can it be overdrawn?” 
was all he had to say, a8 he went through 
the stubs of his cheque-book, A telegram 
London to brought him bis pars-book and 
paid-in cheques, and, lo and behold! the 
cheque given tou Mr. Spence for his ‘l'em- 
perance Mission was shown to be for fifteen 
hundred instead of one hundred and filty 
dollars, 

Mr. O'Brien’s large and spreading hand- 
writing bad left lots of room for a very 
cleverly tcade alteration and addition. 
This was not all : two cheques given by the 
prison chaplain to his young substitute tor 
seven and eight dollars respectively nearly 
sent their worthy donor into an apoplectic fit 
by turning upina blue envelope froin the 
bank as honored to the tune of seventy 
and eighty dollars, which accounted for that 
usually prudent cleric baving also over- 
drawn his account. 

No letters ever drew au answer from Mr. 
Spence; nor could Mr. Parkiss, who was 

ain called in, discover his whereabous, 

he only Reverend Arthur Speuce in the 
East of London had a bald bead, a consump- 
tive wite, and thirteen children, and was 
not even worth arresting on suspicion. 

Later on, poor little ‘ Ditmples,’ wh» had 
nearly cried her blue eyes out at receiving 
back seventeen letters in succession from 
the dead letter office, got a Christmas card 
indorsed * To dear little Dimples, with 
apologies for bad behavior from A. 8S.” 

It bore the Spanish postmark, and con- 
soled her mightily for a time, till she con- 
soled herself still better by marrying 
O’Brien; but the real explanation of the 
Reverena Arthur’s disappearance came 
three years later. The regiment was then 
at Aldershot, and Captain Lester, became 
a major, was on leave, staying with the 
O’Briensin Ireland. He bad come down 
late to breakfast one morning, and, on open- 
ing 4 packet containing forwarded letters, 
looked up saying, **Hullo, Tim, here’s one 
for vou that bas followed the regiment 
round a Jong way, Who's your friend? 
Lady, too?”’, 

Mrs, O’Brien looked up from pouring 
out tea as if she wou.d have liked to peep 
inside it, but waited like a dutiitul young 
wile till her husband should be pleased to 
satisty hercuriosity. That worthy did not 
burry himself; men never do when people 
want.them to. However, when be had ftin- 
ished the rest of bis currespondence, he 
took it up and opeced it, gave along whistle, 
and read the contents aloud. 

* Dear Tim,—This is to congratulate you 
on getting your company, and to pay my 
debts, [ must apologise for altering the 
cheque, and now return you the money 
with five per cent. interest for three years. 
Jaines bas done the sum for ine bimselt; he 
i very careful about accounts, which | 
never shall be. Please pay ont of it the 
inoney subscribed by your regiment, to 
some charity. 1 am now sendingadraft for 
what I was oviiged to borrow, to the Port- 








land chaplain. My husband and I find com» 
merce and social intercourse pleasanter and 
more profitable in America than either 
ever were in England, and I hope we may 
come across you out bere some day. At 

resent we are having a lovely time in New 
Fork, but go back west in a week. 

“ Give my kind regards to Captain Lester; 
tell bim from me that bis stand-off manner 
is charming to a woman, but to a curate a 
little alarming. I always rather admire 
‘‘gide.”’? Tell him, too, that a careful man 
does not carry a silver cigarette case in bis 
coat-tail pocket, there are so many pick- 
pockets about, and they do not al ways re- 
turn what they get hold of. My dear Janes 
will be jealous if I write a longer letter, but 
unites in thanking all you dear good fellows 
of the 200th fot your kindness to me at Port- 
land three years ago.—Yours very sin- 
cerely, 

‘MADELEINE RANKEN. 

«“P.S. { saw in an old paper that you 
bave married Dimples; take care of ber, she 
is a dear little girl, but a bit of a flirt. Give 
her my best love. 

M. R., or, as you will both remember me 
best, 

ARTHUR SPENCE.” 
——=-- © 


Her Mother. 


BY G. O. W. 











familiar music, or the perfume of a flow- 

er, will suddenly and vividly bring to 
our minds scenes and faces which we have 
long ago left bebind us with the days ot our 
youth. 

1 never gather a white violet, with its del- 
icate'y sweet perfume, without a host of old 
memories and thougbts sweeping over my 
heart. My dear old home rises before ny 
eyes with all its old charms, which once 
nade it so dear, and for the moment I feel 
ence morea girl, But, then, there are sad 
memories which the violets suggest of days 
of gloom and grief, and then ot the farewell 
which I sadly bade to the home of my child- 
hood. 

Sit down beside me, Effie, and I shall 
tell you something of the story of my lile. 
Ab! little Effie, you need not fix your big, 
wondering eyes 80 earnestly on me. Your 
old godmotier’s story has nothing in it 
thrifling or sensational. Very quiet and al- 
most colorless has been my life—free from 
mostof the great passions which tend to 
or mar our bappiness in this world. There 
were times when 1 had my day dreams, as 
you, little Effie, have yours; but those 
dreams were never roalised. I tancied that 
I was destined to play some grand part in 
the world, to win for inyself name and faine, 
if not love and happiness, Mine was a 
lonely life; 1 had never known a mother’s 
care. When iny baby steps began to totter 
through the house, ny wotber had left me 
forever. My father was a bookworm, of a 
dreamy turn of mind, and much absorbed 
in his books and experiments, Notwith- 
standing bis character and pursuits, few 
children bave been as foudly loved by their 
fathers as I was by mine. My greatest de- 
light was to join bim in bis country walks, 
and, astime went on, to assist him in his 
botanical researches, 

When tiny father was from home, or shut 
up in bis library, time never hung heavily 
on my hands, though my sole companions 
were iny old nurse and little dog. Tuen the 
garden was a never-failing source of pleas- 
ure. It was an old-fashioned one, with 
priin walks and bigh beech hedges. There 
were deep borders round its smooth, grassy 
centre, filled with the flowers planted by 
iny wnother when first she came to brighten 
toe old Hall with her sweet presence, 


My father would never allow anyone but 
me w help him tend my mother’s flowers, 
I used to fill the big china bow! on his 
library table with roses, clove pinks, and 
mignonetts in Suimimer, and in spring with 
soowdrops and crocuses. That bowl and 
its flowers tormed the one bright spot of 
cuvlor in that dark room, its narrow win- 
dows and heavy oak panellings. We were 
not too remote from the city to prevent me 
from enjoying the advantages of good mas- 
ters, under whose tuition J made rapid pro- 
gress. My father conld never be induced 
to send me toa public school, or to spoil 
our home life by the presence of a gover. 
ness. So I grew into girlhood, entirely iso- 
lated from all of my own sex and age, 
When I was just sixteen I met your wother, 
Effie, and with her a a change caine into 
my life and surroundings. I had grown 
up a sby girl, silent and reserved with 
everyones except iny father, and sometimes 
regretting that I was “only axir!,’’ and not 
ason who could have shared fully in my 
dear father’s studies and pursuits, 1 had 
beard from iny nurse tbat new people had 
cone to the Cedars, a pretty place, about a 
mile from the Hall, At the time, I vaguely 
wondered who they were, but bad soon for- 
gotten the news, when one day, walking 
hear the gate of the Cedars, a girl, about 
iy Own age, came down the avenue and 
net ine, jollowed by her dog. My little 
terrier rusbed at hers, and so noisy and hos 
tile was their meeting that their respective 
owners had some trouble in restoring 
peace. 


An introduction was thus brought about 
with more mirth than formality, and the 
foundations of a ‘ife-long friendship were 
laid that sunny April day. 
oa” remind te of your mother, little 
offle » but, dearly as I love your bright 
pate. it cat to lack that indescribable 

tm which your , 
plac y mnothér’s face possessed 

She was very fair, with a cloud of 

olden 
hair rippling back from her smneth, whine 
forvhead. Her eyes were such as 1 have 


I is astrange thing that the sound of once 








never seen before or since ; it was not Only 
their exquisite color, Lut their sweet ex. 
pression, telling of the pure womanly soy! 
whose feelings they so faithfully reflected 
At her small throat she wore a tiny buneh 
of white violets, which even now I seem to 
see, They suited their wearer so well, both 
so pure and delicate in form and tint, and 
so full of sweetness, 


We bad white violets in the garden at 
the Hail, but never before had I noticed 
tbem asi now did. Our girlish acquaint- 


ance surely, if not slowly, ripened into an 
attachinent deep and lasting. For three 
bappy years we were constantly together, 
and I think we were of use to each other, 
I gradually lost some of the shy abruptness 
of iny manper, and caught a faint reflex of 
your mother’s sweet, sunny disposition, 
whilst she learned from ine habits ot 
method and perseverance in study, and she 
had such quick intelligence and sympaties 
that she learned from uy tather as fast as he 
could teach her, 

Your mother was living then at the 
Cedars with her father’s relatives during 
her parente’ absence in India, Oue of this 
family specially attracted iy notice. He 
was a handsome strong young fellow, full 
of life and fun, but possessing a fund of 
energy and determination little to be ex. 

froin one ot bis bright manner and 
gay disposition. On my eighteenth birth- 
day we ail joined some friends in an ex 
dition to the ruins of R—— Castle, a tew 
miles from home, 

The day passed away happily, as such 
days do pass in the time of our careless 
youth. During it, your mother and I did 
not bappen somehow to be much together, 
But that evening, after our return, and as 
my guests were about to leave the Hall, [ 
put on my bat to walk home with your 
mother, and saw that Arthur had a little 
bunch of the white violets which aarlier in 
the day someone elise had worn. 

A glance in your mother’s bappy face, 
with ite quickly changing oolor, told we 
that what I had so long felt was coming 
had actually come to and that with 
those sweet spring flowers Arthur had 
received a precious gift :ndeed. 

In a few days Arthur left to rejoin his 
regiment, and our live fell into their old 
groove. The only event that occurred was 
the visit to the Hall of my cousin, Hugh 
Rivers, the son of my father’s younger 
brother. 

Hugh must, in the course of time, suc- 
ceed iwny dear father at the Hall; I, being 
only a girl, could not inherit this family 


a a 

y own fortune was an ample one, far 
more than sufficient tor iny moderate wants 
and desires, 80 cares about my future had 
never troubled my mind, As long as my 
father was spared to ine, I should be happy, 
and whew, in the course of time (and oh! 
how earnestly I used to pray that that time 
might be long delayed), 1 should be left 
alone, 1 thougut it would be of little conse- 
quence where iy solitary life should be 
spent. 

The Hall would be too full of memories 
ot my happy past, as contrasted to iny lone- 
ly present, © make a bappy home, All this 
1 bad vaguely felt as a dim possibility of the 
future, but when Hugb, “the beir,’’ caine, 
these things assumed a definite aspect, and 
everything seemed changed. 

My father treated Hugh not only with all 
the affection due to bim as his brotber’s 
son, but also witb a sort ot deference to bis 
views aud ideas as to the Hall and its sur- 
roundings. He seemed always to acknow!l- 
edge his right to be consulted in all matters 
connected with his future home. 

One day we went tu the woods to decide 
the fate of some trees, Among them tere 
was an old beech tree, a great favorite of 
inine, but one side had been blighted by 
lightning, and it was not, in its present 
state, a beautiful object. Still, 1 liked the 
tree, and when Hugb at ounce suggested it 
should be marked to be cut down, I said 
that it should not be touched, and I spoke 
angrily. 

My tather looked surprised at my un- 
usual petulance, and Hugh said, in bis 
quiet voice: *Do you mind telling me your 
reesons for wishing to spare this tree ?’’ 

Ah! how angry I felt at his question. 
How could 1 explain that my real reasou 
was a senseless jealousy, that he—a corm- 
parative stranger—should dare to interierée 
in avy way, however small, with my opin- 
ious and wishes? I kept obstinately silevt, 
whilst my tather and Hugh went froin tree 
to tree, marking some to be cut down and 
others to have branches lopped oft. ; 

My special tree was not touched, and on 
our hoineward way Hugh tried in bis quiet, 
kind way, to draw me out of my moody &!- 
lence. I only made short, dry replies, avd 
it was with a feeling of relief that I saw your 
mother coming siowly across the lawn to 
ineet us, 

After lancheon, sbe and I went into my 
Own Silting-room, and gently pushing me 
into an sasy-chair, she sat down at my feet 
on a atool and told me her news. Her mar- 
riage was wo take place the following spring, 
aud then she and her husband were to start 
for India, where his regiment was stationed. 
For the first time, after long years of sep 
ration, she was to see ber parents again, 
agd, of course, her mind was agitated by 
the joytu: changes about to take piace 10 
her iile. 

But it was not your mother’s way, Effie, 
to be so much engrossed by ber own aflairs 
that she could spare no time or thought for 
others. So she gradually drew froin me aD 
account of the morning walk and its griev- 
ances. She !ooked gravely surprised as she 
listened ; then she tried to coax me out of 
my vexation, 

Hugh was the heir, she said, and I could 
not alter that fact ; and, indeed, she could 
not imagine why 1 should wish it to be 4!- 
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. She thought few daughters could 
-_ liking anyone so dev to their 
tather as Hugh was to mine, It seemed so 
unlike iné, She said, to feel jealous of my 
qousin, and spoil the pleasure of his visit. 

Asshe spoke so sensibly and gently, I 
felt terribly ashamed of’ myself, and re- 
golved to try and be more etniable, and so 
for sone days things went smoothly. Hugh 
was unvarying in his kind thoughtfulness 
to me, and in bis careful attention to my 

er. 

inenetienes I would forget the relation in 
which we stoud to each other, and only re- 
member that we were two solitary cousins, 
and, as such, ciugh said, doubly bound to 
eare for each other. What happy evenings 
we sometimes had in the old library. Hugh 
and | would take it turn abeut to read out 
io my father, and to — him in drawing 
or pressing some Of bis botanical speci- 
mens. Then again, the old feelings would 
return, and I teltas if I should never be 
happy a8 long a8 iny cousin stayed at the 
Hall. ' 

At last his visit came to an end; ina few 
hours be would be on bis way to Italy, and 
[should be tree from the restraint of his 
presence. 

J was thinking thus, and sitting under 
the lavuravum tree in a Shady corner of the 
garden, when Hugh came to savy good-bye. 
Now that be was actually leaving us, I felt 
how untairly and capriciously I bad often 
treated Lim, and I felt sorry tor it. 

[ suppose my manuer showed what was 
passing in upy mind, and that induced 
Hugh to Speak as he did, He told me that 
the oae Lope of bis life was to win me for 
his wife, and thus become a real son of my 
dear taluer, . 

A. tirst [ was too much surprised to 
speak, but when I did find words w answer 
hin, they were so bitter and seornful that it 
makes ine blush even now just to think of 
tiem. 

1 wold him that 1 understood and despised 
Lis inolives for Buco an unexpected burst 
olatfection, My money would hetp bim 
to keep up the old home, Ltiink that the 
pale, pained look on Hugh’s lace made me 
stop at lust, and for very sbame I became 
Siieut. 

llugh only said, as he took my bana to 
say ywood-bye;: ‘Some day, little cousin, 
you will léarn to Know me better, aud to 
think differently. ‘Till that day comes, 
farewell.’”’ 

tle was gone, and so I closed that passage 
in the book of iny life and strove to forget 
it, 

My father seemed instinctively to know 
that I disliked speaking of Hugh, and so 
Lis Visit was seldom alluded to, With the 
Spring came all the busy preparations for 
your mother’s tnarriage, and they occupled 
all our tine and thougits. 

The day beforejher inarriage she brought 
ea clamp of white violets, and with ber 
own dear pands planted them under the 
great laburnum treein the Hall garden. 
The next morning rose bright and full of 
suuny oinens for the happy bride who was 
about to leave us for ber distant bome, I 
leit very lonely when she was gone, and 
shut wyself up witb my books more than 
was good for me. 

My lather saw my paie face, and one day 
he told me that in afew weeks we sbould 
Start lor Germany to visit some old friends 
who bad been kind to him, when, as a 
young man he bad been a student at a fa- 
ous German university, 1 was at first 
languidly interested ; but it was not until 
we were actually off that iny interest was 
fully aroused, 

For several mon.bs we remained in Ger- 
many, and I grew to feel warmly towards 
Ny father’s friends, In the autuinn we 
turned our steps homewards, with pleasant 
inemories of our visit. 


About this time it began to strike me 
painiully that my father was looking old 
and worn; he seemed soon to tire of his 
lavorite pursuits. His thoughts seemed to 
‘urn constantiy to Hugh, whose frequent 
letlers were a constant source of pleasure. 

I felt angry wita myself when I reuem- 
bered how ungenerousiy I had treated my 
Cousin ; but the past could not be recalled, 
and I believed that, even had it been pos- 
sible, 1 would not nave altered my decis. 
10h. Gradually my fatber'’s health gave 
Way. 1 tried not to see it, but the sad fact 
could not be denied. 

One day my father told me that he had 
Written to Hugh, asking hitn to coine to the 
Hail; he wished to see bim while his 
Strength held out. I felt wnat this meant ; 
‘ny dear father wished to see bis nephew 
OncC6 nore before he died; be felt that the 
thread of his life was wearing so thia twat 
S000 it must break. Ob, the dull misery of 
those dark days, overshadowed by the ter- 
rible tuture! 

Hugh did pot come, and no letter came 
to explain the delay. We knew he was 
Wandering with an artist friend through 
the ‘Pyrol, and that a letter would not now 
find him at tne little village where he had 
Leel Role Weeks before, 

rst 1 felt anxious about Hugh and 
feared he aight be ill, but soon 1 could 
Olly feel vexed that bis absence could 
HAVe power to bring that disappointed, 
Weary look on iny father’s face. 

lhe days dragged wearily on, and the 
‘Pring had come again, but it brought no 
‘Ope lo tiny beart, One morning the bright 
“uushine pouring into my reom roused ine 
frou ‘40 unretreshing sieep, amd lL found 
.'Y8eit alone iu the world. Calimly my 


] 


higutto him, with his face tarned towards 
Inv mother’s portrait. 

Shall pass rapidtiy over this sad time 
and iny agony of grief. At last all 
~rangements were completed; I bad goue 
Or the last time through all the rvoms 





suber bad passed away in his sleep; Le | 
4y just as I had left him when I aid good- | 


my | 


where I had passed so many ha e 
aud last of all I turned my ngertag steps 
towards the garden to lid tareweli to all 
my favorite haunts. 

As I rested on the seat where I had sat 
when last I saw Hugh, all my harsh words 
rasbed to my mind, and his gentle anawer: 

*Some day, little consin, you will learn 
to know ine better, and to think diflerentiv. 
Till that Gay comes, farewel!,”’ ‘i 

Had the day come already, and had the 
cloud of jealous dislike cleared away, and 
did I now see Hugh as he realiy was? I 
could not tell. I only telt utterly desolate 
and forlorn; the light of my tile 8ee..ed to 
have been extinguished with my tather’s 
life. Sadiy I left my old home to make 
for myself a new one amongst those Ger- 
man friendsof whom [ have spoken. Such 
bad been my father’s desire, and it was 
some sinall comfort to feel that | was 
carrying out lis last wishes with as little 
delay as possible. 

He bad chosen wisely for iny happiness, 
as 1 have felt all these long years. Warm, 
ioving hearts and clever leads were the 
portion of those amongst whom my lot 
was cast. Your sweet mother's jetters 
were full of loving comfort, breathing as 
they did her childlike faith in the protect- 
ing love of the Heaveniy Father. She 
wished me to joi her in fndia, but that | 
could not do. Oue day brought ine a iong 
letter from Hugi, aud as I read it, [ tor. 
gave him. 

Just as be was starting for the Hall Lis 
friend tovok ill with a uimlignant fever, and 
Hugb could not torsake hiui—ill, perlaps 
dying, a stranger in astrange land. So he 
watched and tended Lim through his ili- 
ness, and then be caught the tever hitn- 
selt, and it was only aiter bis recovery toat 
he bad beard of wy saa loss, He impiored 
of ine to allow him to co.ie and see me, 
But this 1 refused, and ssid | ouly wanted 
quiet, and could not bear to meet tiose 
who would painfully reeali tue past, 

Hugh wrote again, and told me he was 
ready to wait till I should bid biin come, 
After that, months and years passed quietly 
and uneventfully; then the Tnuiau mali 
brought me sad news, Your dear motner 
bad died of a fever, just then the scourge 
of that district where she lived, 

Your tather seeined heart-broken, and 
he begged of ine, your mother’s early 
friend, to take charge of his motherless 
child. You came, Effie, bringing fresb 
interests into my ionely life. Ten happy 
years we have spent together, but the tine 
to part bas coine. 

To-morrow, Effie, you will be sixteen, 
and then our lives must divide, You 
must join your father aud try to be to him 
all that your mother would have wished, 
and that your godmother has teebly tried 
to make you. Do notecry, dear. You have 
been a sanbeam in my life, as you will 
surely be in your fatuer’s, 

Now you have liad your wish, and heard 
your godmother’s story, and it seers to 
have interested you, simple asit is, Betore 
I began I warned you that mine iad been 
a quiet, uneventful life, passed, a8 many 
women’s are, in the seciusion of Lome and 
in the routine of home employments. [ 
have always believe! that ‘woman's inis- 
sion” lies around her in her daily tife and 
its duties. 

It our lives are ompty and lack any 
definive aim, we may be very sure that the 
fault lies with ourselves, Few, indeed, 
are the women whose rare gilts of talent, 
wit or beauty raise them to be queens of 
society, whose names are long remem. 
bered. 

But, perhaps, if we commonplace women 
could read the hidden lives of these noble 
women, we might not care to change places 
with them, We might pity instead of envy 
then. Many and vain are their iongings 
for rest and quiet in the midst of the hurry 
and tumult of their public lives, 

How often are their family ties snapped 
never to be again united! How often they 








are wounded in their purest, nobiest feeling | 


by the prejudice of those who are unable 
to understand them! Sometuing of this! 
have seen during my life in this quaint old 
German town. 

One there is whom | have grown to know 
and love; one at whose heavenly voice vast 
multitudes held their very breath to listen. 
Yet bers is a disappointed lite. Alter a 
brilliant season of glorious 
Paris, a cruel fever struck her down, and 
trom it sbe ross with renewed strength, 
but having ijost forever her diving giit ol 
song. : 

Yes, little Effie, you have yuessed 
rectly, the queen of song Is our dear friend 
Madame 8. Noble and pure her iile has 
been, crowned with success, yet she 
has never tasted real happiiess. Well tor 


cor. 


aad 


‘erated to Saint Nicholas, 


| jighted taper was used, 


VISITING A QUBEN.—A titled official 
leads the way to her English Majesty’s pri- 
vate drawing-room, and the visitor finds 
himself in the presence of royalty, it may 
be for the first time. He is soon reassured, 
and unless heisastammering chur!, who 
would be il! at ease in any lady's company, 
he soon feels at hoine. eis sure to be a 
celebrity, and the Queen kindly questions 
us to the forte which bas made him famous, 
sending him away quite happy after the ten 
ininutes interview, to while away the time 
till dinner, This be can do in his own 
apartineats, or in the salon of the ladies 
aud gentlemen in waiting as he pleases. 

The dinner itself is oalher more trying. 
To begin with itis not served until nine 
o'clock, so that the visitor, if it is bis first 
visit, will be blessed with the appetite of an 
aldéerinan by the time he finds bimself in 
the reception room, or rather corridor, ad- 
joining tae private dining-room in Victoria 
lower. Mr. Gladstone, and several other 
old stagers, al ways provide thbcinsel ves with 
sandwiches, which they eat in their apart- 
inents, 

The Queen enters at five minutes to the 
hour, says a word or two to each guest, anid 
then pilots the way to the dinner-table. 
Here the nervous visitor’s happiness de- 
pends greatly on his luck. If by any 
chance Princess Christian happens to be 
dining at the Castle, and he sits near her, 
he is sure tu the time pleasantly. Prin- 
cess Louise, the Duchess of Connaught, the 
Duchess of Albany, are all the best of com- 
pany. 

On the other hand, the Princess of Wales, 
though her manner is chariniug, is, from 
her dea!ness, rather a trying neighbor to a 
nervous visitor, while Princesa Beatrice is 
so quiet as to give a frightened stranger a 
quite erroneous impression of hauteur, 

The Queen, in the course of the meal, ad- 
dresses one sentence to each guest, which 
he is expected to answer briefly and well, 
all other conversation ceasing during the 
dialogue. There is no sitting over wine by 
the geutiomen, and in one hour they are 
all in the reception-room again. 

The guests do not sit, but advance in 
turn and say afew words to her Majesty, 
who then bows to the company and retires 
to ber private apartments. Next morning 
the guests breakfast in their own room, and 
are expected to leave by balf-pastten. They 
do not, except in the case of the Ministers, 
see the Queen in the morning. 
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FINDING DROWNED BopiEs.—Before the 
days of drags, grappling-irons, @tc., a curi- 
ous tnethod of ascertaining the position of 
adrowned person was employed, A loat 
ot bread, in which was placed a littl» 
quicksilver, was sent floating about the 
stream in the vicinity of the occurrence, 
and it almost invariably sank «i the spot 
whereghe body lay. 

Ip an old magazine the following account 
is given of tbe finding of a dead body :— 
“Atter diligent search had been made in 
the river to DO purpose, a two-penny loaf, 
with a quantity of quicksilver put into it, 
was set floating from the place where the 
child, a8 was supposed, had fallen in. This 
steered its course down the river upwards 
ot balf a mile before a great number ot 
spectators, when, the body happening to 
he on the contrary side of the river, the 
loaf suddenly tacked about, swam across 
the river, and gradually sank near the 
child, when both the child and the loa! 
were brought up with grapplers that were 
ready tor the purpose,”’ 

Other inodes of an analogous nature to 
this have also been employed. In Eng- 
land a wooden club took the piace of a 
lout, It is asserted that in Ireland a body 
was found by sending down stream a 
bundle of straw, with a paper, having 
certain words written by the parish priest 
and fastened to it. 

In Bohemia, a fresh-cut loaf witb a 
In France, the 
same; but the loaf was previously conse- 
In Germany, a 


| piece of bread, with the drowned person's 


name on it, was considered efficacious, In 


| St, Ge rge’s Church, Hanover, is a wocden 


triumphs in | 


you, little Effie, that you are not of the | 


gifted few, doomed to bitter lonélliess of 
heart and life. ; 

But my moralisings are over bow 
and sit down under that spreading troe, 
and sip our coffee as we listen to the band. 
You imust always write lo ue, eli, ana 
tell me everything in your dally ives 
trifle will be Woo sinall to interest me. 

You ask what about Hugu.— Weil, | have 
written to him. Now the unisic Is Over, and 
we are the last stragglers left. Tu-morr we 
I shail give you your mother 8 Jewels, amie 
more precious tar, a letter about y' * rte 
the premise your young ile wave at ue 
future. Tako it, cliid, as a precious he g , y: 
and may you answer her prayer that b 


little one inight be kept “pure and un- 
om tue world. 
_ spotted from , ehiid, good-night. May 
And now, wy chic, g goes 
the morrow be the dawn Of «a new au 
brighter life! 
i a —_ @ -_ 
k gach rticie flat 
To pack a trunk fo each art “ 
without wrinkles. Mor can be pres 


into a truok flut than it 


; Comes 


bow! which is said to serve for this pur- 
pose. 

Those in search of a dead body iu Nor- 
weyian streams carry in the boat with 
therm «a cock, which will crow when near 
the desired spot. 
still customary to throw Into the walera 
live sheep, which is thought to indicate tue 
position of the body by sinking car it, 

The Indians of Canada immagine that in 
the case of a drowned body, its place tay 
bs discovered by floating a ship of! cedar- 
wood, which will stop aud turn round at 
the exact spot. 

- —->. + 


TURKISH COOKING.—The basis of ail eut- 
inary operation in Turkey isa certain kind 
ot tallow extracted from the broad and 
thick extremity of the sheep. This tallow 
has an odor #0 potent that we could not use 
iteven tor candles, 

The Turks are essentially vegetarians. 
They ext beef very rarely, and never pork 
or veal. They indalgein drinks, lean lowls, 


In Java and China it is) 





vr 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A man in Belvidere, 111, placed a rock on 
a railway track and then flagged a train 
that was rushing upon the obstacle. In re- 
turn for his services he asked the railway 
company to give him a position. The com- 


pany did so ; he has a position in the peni- 
tentiary. This beautiful tale of heroism 
and gratitude probably will never find its 


way into the story books for children. 


In German households, which are famous 
for their neatness, the floors are left bare, 
excepting where a rug is laid in the centre 
or before a sofa. It is now becoming 
fashionable also here in this country to use 
carpets and woolen floor-cloths only in 
drawing-rooms and those apartments only 
occasionally occupied, and to substitute 
other and more wholesome styles of cov- 
erings for the floors of sitting, dining and 
sleeping rooms. Straw mattings are more 
or less popular and refreshing to the eye ; 
they do not catch and hold the dust as do 
carpets, yet they break, ravcl, pull out and 
rot it dampened. Inlaid and painted floors, 
although more or less cold and noisy,seem 
to be the most healthful and sat‘stactory. 
It is certainly a comfort to the housewife to 
be able to shake out the dust from a rug, 
or throw it out of doors and sweep it on the 
grass, il she is blessed with a grass-plot. A 
painted floor, or one with the borders 
painted, anda pretty ingrain rug laid in 
the centre will prove far more pleasing to 
the eye, easier to keep clean, and, most 
important of all, more wholesome than an 
entire covering of carpet. 


When does a woman cease to be young, 
or rather to be entitled to that epithet? 
This is the delicate question which a 
French pretect has undertaken to answer. 
Some years ago a certain will left the sum 
of $12,000, the interest of which was given 
annually to a young unmarried woman of 
the working classes, who, by her capacity 
and good conduct, should be in a position 
to marry with the help of a little money. 
In carrying out the will it became neces- 
sary for the prefect to determine the exact 
significance of the words “young woman,”’ 
and he has decided that they include the 
period between twenty-one and thirty. At 
thirty, then, an unmarried woman may 
bid adieu to youth, and resign herself to 
be an old maid, This extreme pronounce- 
ment may win a feigned or forced assent 
trom the candidates for the prize, but it 
will meet with only contemptuous rejec- 
tion from the sex at large, at least that por- 
tion of it which has passed the fatal limit. 
A woran is as young a8 sbe looks, just as 
aman is as young as he feels, and a really 
capable woman is never thirty until she is 
forty or married, 

Are the teeth of the present century 
worse than those of the last? is a question 
by no means easily answered, for we have 
only general observations, and no statis- 
tices tozo by. Dental surgery isa modern 
art, and too much separaced from its par- 
ents—medicine and surgery—to satisfac- 
torily decide the question. Moreover, den- 
tists only see those persons who have de- 
fective teeth. Again much more import. 
ance is attached to teeth than in former 
days, and they consequently receive more 
attention. It has often been pointed out 
that the vast improvements in medical and 
surgical treatment serve to keep alive a 
number of weaklings who would other- 
wise have died, and these often have a pro- 
genity of similar frailty, whose teeth we 
may legitimately conclude partake of the 
general infirmity. On the other bang, den- 
tal disease, if early treated, as is now done, 
may be toa great extent stamped out Of 
course the teeth of civilized nations are 
worse than those of savages, although those 
of the latter are by no means free from dis- 
ease. 

Itison record that the Ermpress Joseph- 
ine once bought thirty-eight bonnets in 
one month. We do not know at wiatnum- 
ber her mighty busband drew the line; but 
it is a fact that, having learned that she in- 
dulged bervelt with the acquisition of tis 
larve number, he—when he one day went 
into the saloon leading to her apartment 
and tound Mile. Despeaux, the milliner, 
with a huge pile of suspicious looking 
bandboxes—was soindignant at the idea 
of his wife making tresh purchases, that he 
flew into such a passion that every one 
ran away, leaving tim to decide whether 
he would vent his rage on Josephine, who 
was a prisoner with her feet in a foot-bath, 
oron the milliner herseit. tle did a little 
of both. Ile was soangry with Josephine 
that she was speechiess with terror; and 
he sent for Savary his minister of police, 
and ordered him to arrest Mile. Despeaux, 
She was sentto Lal orceimmediately ; and 
though her fear of Napolean and horror of 
abightin prison made her ill, her fortune 
was probat ly made by this startling out- 
break of iinperial temper. Next day nearly 
every one in Paris flocked to see ber, hear 


| her story, ani eondole with her. Si @e never 


and finally sheep, the flesh of which they i 


cut off in stmpall pieces, 
struny upon long spits, which are he! f and 
turned tor some minutes over bot coais, 
where they are slowly roasted, retaining 
all their juices, This is what is called ke- 
bab, a bealthfal and nutritious food, 

Turkish pastry is very varied, and would 
not be disagreeable if honey and sugar 
were used not so abundantly, and if tho 


taste of tallow could be exeluded. Bala- 
kiava and thick cakes cooked in boney, 
perfumed with rose water, and covered 


with a kind of cream,in partienlar recall 


memories, 


ry savory 


These pieces are | 


could have lacked custom after this. 
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PINs AND SuNDAYS.—If'a minan goes to 
chureh on tittv-twojSundays in the year ana 
takes with bim one pin on the first Sunday, 
two pins on the second, tour on the tl &s 
and #: on, doubling the (quantity each Sun- 


day, on the fitty-second, or last Sunday, he 


would have to take 2,251,799,813,655,748 
rious, and the number taken during the 
twelve months w id be 4,005,599, 627 ,370,- 
su7 Now “| wing JOO trese pins to 
weigh an ounce, their gross weight would 
be a littia « rf - A sand it would 
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THE MUSHROOM SCHOOL. 








BY LESLIE ETHRIDGE. 





fyYOMMY often popes truant Bat wait 
‘J till you bear how nicely he was caught. 

«7 am late for school,”’ he sald one 
morning. ‘I bad better not go at all to- 
dav.” 

So he ran away to the woods where prim- 
roses grew. He had bis lunch in bis satchel, 
and he would bave been quite bappy i! 
only he bad some one to play wi 

Why, bere was a boy coming—a jolly, 
clever boy; he rolled along the path like a 
wheel, turning head over beels all the way. 
He wasa very queer boy; his clothes were 
green, and he stood on bis bead to talk to 
Tommy. 

“You couldn’t do that,” he said, 

So Tomuny tried to stand on his head too, 

He put bis satchel off, and then he struck 
his hands down on the ground, and flung 
his neels up against the trunk of a tree. 
He was quite proud of being able to stand 
like that. 

«Look at me now!’’ he called out; but 
there was no answer. ‘I can do it as well 
as you. Look at that.” 

No answer atill. 

Tommy threw bis heels down again and 
sat on the grass, redin the fsee, feeling as 
if be were all bead, And only then be saw 
the strange boy running off in the distance, 
with the satenel that had the lunch in it. 
He ran after him shouting— 

“Stop thief! stop thiet !”” 

The strange boy ran till be came toa 
house in tue forest, and there be went 
inside. 

Tomy got to the door, and he was now 
quite out of breath, A dwarf—a very cross 
dwarf, and with a big stick—darted out, 
and dragged him in. 

Boys in green were sitting on toadstools 
as high as chairs all around the room, and 
one place was euipty. 

“Sit down,” growled the cross dwarf 
with the big stick. “If you are late again, 
I'll Knock your head off!’ 


Tommy sat down in a fright. But the 
toadstool, being only made of mushroom 
stufl, gave way under him, and he found 
himself sitting on the floor, 

All the other boys velled laughing. The 
dwart flew at them and dealt such cracks 
and sinacksthat he sent them up in the air 
and across the room like india rubber 
balls, 

But the boys wereall right. They did 


notimind abit. They juinped on to their 
toadstools and sat with tnoeir feet crossed 
and swinging, as if nothing in the world 
had happened. 

“As you are 80 heavy,’’ said the dwarf to 
‘Tomany, ‘you must siton the floor, You 
can’t break that down, because there’s no- 
where to yo to underneath,”’ 


“Now for the lesson in useful knowl. 
edge,”’ continued the dwarf. ‘You boy in 
the middle, stand up.” 

Tommy stood, 

“If you are out on your rainbles, and you 
find a basin of milk, what is the proper 
course of action?” 

“Please, sir,’’ enswered Tomy, “I'd 
drink it.”’ 


The dwarf groaned at bis ignorance, and 
shouted— 

“Next boy!” 

A little rogue in greea juinped up from 
his toadstool, Ile answered in a joud,sbrill 
tone, as if be were saying a leason— 

“If T were out on my rainbies, and found 
a basin of iuilk, the proper course of action 
would be to run around it, and turn head 
over heels right over it.” 

“Very good,”’ said the master, 
one,” 

Allthe boys went “up one.” Each of 
them tnoved one place tarther up towards 
the top of the class, so the end seat was left 
eimpty, and the boy at the top, as he could 
not go “up one,’”? bue had to make room 
for the next, came instead across the rooin, 
and took the euipty place at the bottom of 
the class, 

“Boy in the middie,’ said the dwart, 
“what is the result of this course of action?” 

“Please, sir,’’ said Tommy, “if you won't 
be vexed, sir, they will all keep going 
around and around; and that boy with the 
long ears will just come back to where he 
was, It’s not the right way, like we do it 
at school.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, you duance,”’ said the 
dwarf, ‘Next boy.” 

The boy who bad crossed from the top of 
the class to the end seat squeaked out, all 
in one Lone— . 

“The result of this course of action is that 
the milk will be sourin the morning, and 
the dairy tnaids will blame each other, and 
the fariner’s wite will scold everybody, 
which Is truly a bappy result.”’ 

“Very good, my little lad. Go up one,’’ 
said the dwartl, 

So the little lad pushed the next boy off 
his stool to get it, and the next boy pushed 
the next, and they all changed places, 

“You dunce in the middie, [ll try you 
again,’ se divedwarf., “If you are out on 
your rainbles and meet a pig that does not 
know his way bome, what is the proper 
course of action ?’’ 

“Why, let him alone,’ said Tommy; 
“because, sir, how could I know that the 
pig did not Know his way home?” 

The dwarf shook his stick at Tommy,and 
called— 

‘Next boy!” 

Auda boy in green said, like a learon, 
that the proper course of action was to walk 
with the pig while he felt ionely, and bring 
linn to the nearest flower-garden. 


“Go up 








“Go up one,” said the dwarf, and all 
moved. 

The next boy in green was asked what 
would be the result of this course of action, 
and with some pting of the words in 
=e be got through the answer— 

“The result of this course of action will 
be that the gardener will find the flowers 
rooted up, and will stainp and say, ‘Those 
boys on! Til give itto ’em!’ and will 
run outin a rage, and beat the first boy he 
catobes, which is truly a happy result.” 

“Go up one!” said the dwart. 

Tbey all went up one, 

‘‘Now you dunce in the middle,you shall 
bave one cbance more.’’ He shovk his 
stick at Tow:my nearer toan last time. “If 
you are out on your rambles, and see in the 
inoonlight a bouse where the lights are out, 
what is the proper course of action?” 

“I'd get home quick, because it would be 
80 late father would scold me,” answered 
Tommy. 

The dwarf frowned. 

“Next boy !’’ 

“If I were out op my rambles, and saw a 
house in the mooulight,’’ said the next boy, 
‘the proper course of action would be to 
geta bag and collect seventeen cats, and 
carry them to the side of the house where 
they would sing the loudest, and there let 
them go.”” 

“Go up one,” said the dwarf, 

And the next boy said his task : 

“The result of this course of action is that 
the people will be awake all night, and 
sleep all next day, so that everything ia 
the house will go topsy-turvy, which is 
truly a happy result.” 

“Now,”’ said the dwarf, ‘‘we shall ask the 
duuce in the iniddle at which side of the 
house do cats sing loudest?” 

Tommy shook his head. 

‘Give it up!” 

“At the outside, of course,’”” shouted the 
other boys, and they yelled and jaughed at 
bim. 

“Sit down, you gander,” said the master, 
And Tomuwy sat down on the floor, 

At once he was in darkness. The dwarf 
had puta large heavy foolecap over him. 
It went down to the ground and covered 
him like an extinguisher, 

‘*Let me out!’ cried Tommy. ‘Oh, sir— 
please, sir—if you please, sir, let me out.’’ 
Boys are 80 polite when they are frightened 
and want something badly. 

At last somebody lifted the edge of the 
heavy cap, and he crawled out froin under 
it. 

The schoolhouse, the master, the schol- 
ars, had ail vanisbed. Only one remained 
—the little fellow with the widest mouth 
and the biggest ears, 

The trees of the wood were all about 
them, and in the grass at Tommy’s feet 
there was a circle of toadstools, with his 
satchel lying in the middle of it; and one 
of the toadstools was broken. 

“Where is the school gone?’? Tommy 
asked, looking around, ° 

“The school?” said the funny little fel- 
low in green. ‘lt comes up every day as 
fast as a mushroom, and then it goes down 
when we have learned our tricks for the 
night.’”’ 


Then all at once Tommy guessed that 
this was not a boy, but an elf of the woods, 
Why, they all were elves, and they were 
learning in schoo! how to make mischief for 
inortals during the night. 

The elf cruinpled the great white foolscap 
till it shrank into a little ay bis bands; 
and while he was crumpling it hedwindled 
down till be was lost to sight, and there was 
only ainushroom growing where he had 
stood. 

“That imusbroom is my _ foolscap,’’ 
Tommy said in wonder; ‘‘and those toad- 
stools have got sinall; they were the cir- 
cle of seats, and that broken one isthe toad- 
stool Isat on. How queer! I must run 
home and tell them,” 

Off ran Tomuny straight home, and cried 
out before he was in at the door— 

“You never saw such a sight in your life! 
The elves are in the woods like little green 
boys, with wide inouths and big ears, and 
oman”? 


No sooner bad he said this than he 
stopped short. He hal let the secret out. 

“Ah!” said his fatuer. ‘I’ll tell Mr. 
MacW hacker where you g® instead of go- 
ing to sohool.”’ 

So the bad little elves had got Tommy 
into trouble like all the rest, and of course 
that was why they had played him the 
trick. He got a beating, and every one said 
he was a naughty boy, and served him 
right. 

The green elves turned head over heels 
in delight, and said it was ‘“‘truly a happy 
result.’’ 

- noe =O 


STRANGE WEDDING-RINGS. — Stories 
about wedding-rings are more than nu- 
merous. One of the beat is that about the 
Duke of Hamiltou, who fell so passionately 
in love with the younger of the celebrated 
Misses Gunning, at one of Lord Chester- 
field’s garden ties, that two days ajfter- 
wards he sent for a parson to perforin the 
inarriage ceremony. The Duke, however, 
had forgotten two indispensable articles, 
being provided witb neither a license nor 
ring. At last, however, the difficulty was 
surmounted, and the loving pair were 
united with the ring of a curtain at half- 
an-hour after midnight in Mayfair Chapel. 

One of the most pathetic stories of the 
results which accrued froin the torgetful- 
ness of a bridegroom in this respect, how- 
ever, is narrated in the ‘Lives of the Lind- 
neys.”’ ‘The bridegrooi expeciant was 
Colin Lindsey, the young Ear! of Balcarres, 
who, when be should bave been at church 
to meet bis sweetheart, was quietly dis- 
cussing his breakfast in his night-gown 
and slippers. 

Giaacing up at the time he was horrified 





to see it so late, and at once hurried to 
cbureh, forgetting, as was but natural in 
the excitement of the moment, that he 
ought to have taken the ring witb him. 
A friend who was present, however, see- 
ing the predicament of Balcarres, when the 
in ceremony came to a dead stop, 
handed bim the necessary golden circlet, 
which was placed upon the bride’s finger. 
Passing into the vestry to sign the register 
after the ceremony was concluded, the 
Countess glanced at her ring, and beheld a 
grinning daath’s-head. uddenly she 
fainted away, and unbappily the omen 
made such ao impression apon ber, that 
upon coming to ber senses, she declared 
that she was destined to die within twelve 
mouths. As it is but too often the case 
with such presentiments, the fear produced 
its own effect, for before the year closed the 
young earl was a widower. 
rr oe 


AMY’S PUNISHMENT. 





BY MAGGIE BROWN. 





would bave known tnat she did not 

like it. No, she would have preferred 
to play beautifully all at once, without 
having all the trouble of learning. 

“Half an vourin the moro‘ng and half 
an bour iu the alternoou—that is what she 
said,”’ grumbled Ainy; the ‘“‘she”’ referred 
to being her Aunt Anastasia. “Why, I 
have only practised ten minutes, and I am 
quite tired out, I know it is a pity to prao- 
tise when 1 am so tired out, so I will just 
run round the garden to rest my fingers, 
and tben come back and finish.” 

The “Harmonious Biacksmith”— the 

iece Amy was practising—was tired 00, 
Tenn tell you; be had never been thumped 
so much before, or had so many wrong 
notes put into him. 

Amy’s bat was quickly put on, and she 
was suvon out of doors, Sbe ran round the 
garden twice, and then looking over the 
wall, saw soine flowers in the field beyond. 
Immediately all thought of returning to 
practise was gone, and it was not long 
before she was over in the field. 

“Perbaps, it I did not go back again,” 
she said to herself, ‘I could not finish my 
practising; and oh! if I only stay away 
this afternoon, I cannot pvussibly do that 
nalf-bour. I will walk miles and miles, 
and find all kinds of treasures, and then 
Aunt Anastasia will be so interested in my 
adventures that she will forget the music,?’ 

On the otber side of the field there were 
two little girls picking wild Amy 
thought that she would like to take some 
roses back to ber aunt, and accordingly 
went over to the children. 

“My name is Amy: what is yours?’’ she 
said, without any hesitation. 

‘“Her’n is Molly, and tmiae is Rachel,” 
said the bigger of the two. 

Molly dropped a curtsey as soon as her 
naine was mentioned, and stared blankly 
at the stranger. , 

“Shall we play together? I think you 
look very nice; or perhaps,’’ said Aimy, 
**you will comme with me to look for treas- 
ures for Aunt Anastasia? I am going to 
walk miles and miles.’’ 

Molly siniled, for the *‘treasures’’ sounded 
inviting; but Rachel remarked that sbe 
could not walk far, and that she did not 
know Aunt Anna-something. 

‘Anastasia is her name,’ said Amy, 
smiling; ‘she is my aunt,and I am staying 
with her now because they have got measies 
at home,”’ 

“Why, so bave we,’ said Molly. 

This seemed a bond of sympathy to Amy, 
and she became triendly atonce, Then she 
suddenly remembered about her practis- 
ing, aud turning to Molly, said, Do you 
do half an bour in the morning and balf 
an hour in the afternoon ?”’ 

“T don’t Know what you mean,” said 
Rachel, 

“Why, I have to practise on the piano a 
whole hour a day; it is so horrid, but per- 
haps you would like it.’’ 

“I should like to make music,” said 
Rachel. 

**Would you, really?” said Amy. “Then 
cone along.”’ 

Hand in hand the three children walked 
across the field, scrainbled over the wall, 
and then marcved up the garden into the 
house, 

Aunt Anastasia seeined rather astonished 
to see the trio. 

“Amy, what does this mean? and why 
are you not practising ?” she asked. 

“My fingers got so tired that I went to 
look for treasures; and, Aunt Anastasia, 
Rachel would like to learn music, and they 
have measies at home too,” . 

Poor Aunt Anastasia did not take any 
notice of the first partof Amy’s remark; 
but when she heard the ‘“‘measies at home 
too,” without saying a word, she took hold 
of Rachel aud Molly, and led them out of 
the house away from Ainy. There she told 
them kindly that Amy could not lay with 
them any more that day, and giving them 
each a penny, told them to run home. 
_— she returned to per unfortunate little 
olece, 

“Amy,” she said, “what do you mean by 
running away from your music? It is so 
lalé now that you cannot practise any more 
belore dinner, but you can do an hour this 
afternoon instead.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Anastasia,’’ she said, ‘] 
have practised ten minutes aiready, I 
shall only have fifty more minutes to do.” 

But her aunt was notof the same opinion. 
_Aty’s face fell. The whole bour’s prac- 
tising had to be done, and after dianer the 
poor “Harmonious Hlacksinith” was tor- 
tured again. 


So efter all, you see, running a 
») way di 
not help Amy much, . _ 


¢ you had seen Amy practising you 


Unforwnately, too, she caught the meas. 
les—whetber from Rachel and Molly, or 
from ber own brothers and sisters before 
she left home, 1 do not know; but when 
sbe was told the sad news her first remark 


was, “There, now, I cannot poueine half 
an bour in the morning and half an hour 
in the afternoon !” 

When, bowever, her head ached badly, 
and she telt very poorlyand uncomfortable, 
she wished very much that she had not run 
away to Raonel and Molly, for she soon 


discovered that even practising is very 
much better tuan the measles, 


— 
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Or THE THIMBLE.—It is narrated that 
the inventor of these incst useful appli- 
ances was a goldsmith, and the circum- 
stances which caused bim to exercise his in- 

nuity were in this wise: His name was 

icholas van Benschoten of Amsterdam; 
he had formed an attachment for a lady re- 
joicing in the nameof Van Rensselaer, who 
was not only extremely beaatitul, but 
accom plished and industrious, at least he 
considered her 80; as he watched her busy 
laboring at her embroidery, and saw the 
pain and injury inflicted by the use of the 
needie, he commenced and ultimately suo- 
ceeded in producing « protection for the in- 
jured member, and with this device she 
was enabled to pursue ber industrious occu- 
pation with ease and pleasure. Festivals 
commemorate this excellent invention, and 
render due honor to Mynheer van Ben- 
schoten with pomp and display in truly 
= atyte,tor bis producing the thuimb- 

ll, or cover—now known as thiimble, 
There is little doubt that “thimble’’ means 
a protection tor the thumb; at first it was 
a band of metal worn on it, when the 
needles were made larger and altogether 
more clumsy than they are at the present 
time. True the use of them is very ancient, 
yet when they were first worn on the fin- 

r as now used, instead of the thuinb,there 
8 no accurate date or bility of ascer- 
taining, as they have n styled finger- 
hoods, cap, or cover, similarto the French 
and Gorman, who call them ftinger-cases. 
In Holland there is another name, finger- 
hood; anotner, ‘‘Naaij’”’ ring, which is sew- 
ing ring, doubtless this wneans those of the 
description, ‘‘headiess’’ thimbles, such as 
are used by tailors and upholsterers ; those 
of this description are made of steel, while 
those wern by ladies are made of gold and 
silver, also baser metal is employed in the 
manufacture of these necessary and ex- 
tremely useful little linplements, We deem 
them in every way essential, and could not 
work without one, yet the exquisite ein- 
broidery and work from Japan quite equal 
our productions. A lady who is a native 
of “The Land of the Rising Sun,’ told 
me she never saw and of course did not un- 
derstand how to place a thimble on until 
after ber arrival in this country, the use of 
which she found difficult to acquire. The 
mode they adopt is to wraparound the mid- 
dle tinger, the one we employ, a few folds 
of their tough but flexible paper. 


<> 


Nsw TITLES OF HONOR.—How would 
it do to give men titles derived from their 
trade or profession? For instance, the 
Queen of England 1s called ‘*Your High- 
ness.’”” Here we have a starting point. [n- 
stead of calling a lawyer Mr., would it not 
sound better to address bi as ‘Your I[in- 
pudence,”’ or ‘Your Disputatiousness?”’ A 
landlord might be addressed as “Your 
Suavity,” or ‘Your Obsequiousness.”’ 
When you meet a doctor you could take oft 
your hat and say, “Good morning; how 
does Your Healthfulness feel to-day?” 
Someclergymen who are given to banging 
the pulpit might be addressed as ‘Your 
Extreme Violence,’’ others as ‘Your 
Drowsiness,”” or “Your Sonorousness.’’ 
The same rule might apply to the different 
trades. Tfour idea is careiod out we sball 
hear such talk as, “What bas Your Chalki- 
ness been doing to the milk?” or ‘How 
much does Your Fertility ask for beets this 
moruing?’”’ In speaking to a tanner, refer- 
ring to hides, he might be called ‘Your 
Hideousneas,’’ 

er 


Don’T COMPLAIN.—A country merchant 
was one day returning from market. He 
was on horseback and behind his saddle 
was a valise filled with money. The rain 
fell with violence, and the good old man 
was wet tothe skin. At this time he was 
quite vexed, and murmured because God 
had given him such bard weather for bis 
journey. Hesoon reached the border of a 
thick forest. What was his terror on be- 
holding on one side of the road a robber, 
who, with levelled gun, was aiming at him 
and attempting tofire! But the powder 
being wet witn the rain the gun did not go 
off, and the merchant escaped. As scon as 
he found bimself safe he thought: ‘How 
wrong was I nct to endure the rain patient- 
ly, a8 sent by providence! Ifthe weather 
had been dry and fair 1 should not proba- 
bly have been alive at this bour. ,The rain 
which caused me to marmur came at a for- 
tunate moment to save my life, and pre- 
serve to me my property.”’ 





A Cat STrory.—There was a favorite 
Tom cat, which belon to a family in 
New York, and it had on several occasions 
shown more than usual sagacity. One day 
Tom ran oft with a piece of beef, and the 
servant followed Sim cautiously, with the 
intention of catching him and administer- 
ing a litthke wholesome correction. To ber 
amazement she saw the cat go into 4 
corner of the yard where there was a rat- 
bole, and lay the beet down by the side 0! 
it. Leaving the beet there,puss hid a short 
distance off and watched until a rat came 
out. Tom’s tail then began to wag, an‘ 
Just as the rat was moving away with the 
coveted bait, the cat sprang upon it and 





killed it. 
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THE WEARY WATCHER. 





BY T. HAYNES BAILEY, 


’Tis not the hour her lover named, 
Yet she already deems bim late; 
And pouts her lips, as if ashamed 
That mortal man should make her wait... 


She counts the minutes o'er and o'er, 
Yet seems unconscious of their flight; 

And she will watch the path no more 
Where first his form will be in sight. 


And were she summoned by his voice, 

She would not turn her head to greet him; 
Come when he may, she will rejoice 

To show how coldly she can meet aim! 


She will not frown, for frowns would say 
That she had watched for his return; 
She will not smile—it would betray 
She saw him not with uncencern, 


On! should he ever come, no trace 
Of weak emotion sball appear; 
She'll seem, while gazing on his face, 
Unconscious that he stands so near, 


And thinking thus, she proudly leans 
Against the marble balustrade; 

Come when he may, she never means 
To raise her eyes, or turn her head! 


Lady, most beautiful theu art, 
And pride becomes thee ‘mid the crowd; 
But oh! with him who wins thy heart, 
Thou’rt fond—weak—any thing but proud. 


Resentment when he leaves her side, 
Betrays the deptb of woman's love;] 
And when she prattles of her pride, 
What but her weakness doth she prove ? 


Why starts she now? why turns her head 
With such a glance of gay delight ? 
Alas! forgetting all she said, 
She smiles the moment he’s in sight! 


The weary watcher can command 
No word to wound, no trown to chill; 
The stlant pressure of her hand 
Assures him he is welcome still, 
eS 


MIXED AS TO WORDS. 





Curious ways of expressing ideas in En- 
glish may be expected from foreigners, as, 
tor instance,» when the Frenchman, who 
paid a call in this country and was about to 
be introduced to a family, said: ‘‘Ah, ze 
ladies! Zen I vould before, if you please, 
vish to purify mine hands and sweep mine 
hair.’”’ 

It is said that when a famous Scotch 
writer's aunt was dying, the good deaf old 
lady said: ‘‘Anne, if I should be spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew will get 
the doctor to open my head and see if any- 
thing can be done for my hearing.’’ 

A certain publican was complaining of 
his servant-maid that she could never be 
found when required. ‘She'll gang oot o’ 
the house,’’ said he, ‘‘twenty times for ance 
she'll come in.’’ It must have been a rela- 
tive of his who roused her servart at four 
o'clock with: ‘Come, Mary, getup. Here 
‘tis Monday morning; to-morrow is Tues- 
day; the next day’s Wednesday—half the 
week gone, and nothing done yet.’’ 

A Welsh landlord, who for some time 
had been annoyed by an obstreperous guest, 
walked across the room to him, and striking 
the table with his fist, shouted very volu- 
bly: ‘You haf kick up a row all day here 
to night! We was not interfere with you, 
do we? Efery man here mind his own biz 
ness; yes, by Jing! no.”’ 

Vat, of course, is proverbial for his elo- 
quent if rather novel and puzzling ways of 
putting things. A retired army surgeon in 
the north of Ireland had a humorous ea- 
perience of this when often visited by the 
neighboring peasants who were anxious to 
avail themselves of his good nature and pro- 
fessional skill. One applicant for relief de- 
scribed himself as having ‘‘a great bi’lin’ in 
his troat, an’ his heart was as if ye had itin 
yer hand an’ was squeezin’ of it.”’ 

A traveler riding on the box of an Irish 
mail-coach on a cold day, and observing 
the driver enveloping his heck in the volu- 
minous folds of an ample ‘‘comforter,’’ re- 
marked: ‘*You seem to be taking very good 
Care of yourselt, my friend.’’ ‘‘Oh, to be 
Sure | am, sir,’? answered the driver; ‘‘iur 
What's all the world toa man when his 
Wile’s a widdy ?”’ 

The following sentence occurred in an 
’ccount of a burglary, published in an Irish 
hewspaper: ‘After a truitless search, all the 
ane was recovered except one pair of 

Oots,’’ 

A small boy while at play in the garden 
‘aw a black snake gliding through the grass. 
It was the first one he had ever seen. He 
became greatly excited over it, and rushed 
Into the house, crying out: ‘‘Mamma, mam- 
ma! there's a tail out ere ranain’ along 
Without nussin’ on it.’’ 





A little girl had been told by her nurse 
that if she did not think so much by day 
she would dream less at night. ‘But I 
can’t help thinking,” she said; and added 
pathetically: ‘I cannot make my mind sit 
down.”’ 

“Could you show me the way to the 
cathedral?’’ asked a stranger. ‘Go round 
that corner and inquire fon the glove shop; 
the cathedral is close by,”’ was tne odd re- 
ply of the intelligent native thus accosted. 

Curious was the regimental order issued 
by a Hibernian colonel, which ran thus: 
“Col. Haggerty desires it distinctly un- 
derstood that no passes for over twenty- 
four hours will be granted to the men un- 
less written application is made for three 
days subsequent to the time the pass is 
wanted. Any. man who applies for a pass 
and does not make use of it, must, before 
procesding out of barracks on leave, or im- 
mediately he returns from leave, report that 
he wishes his pass cancelled .o his pay- 
sergeant, else his indulgence will be stopped 
prior to the date of any such offence for a 
period of three weeks,”’ 

An amusing announcement was issued by 
a corn-cutter trom Liege, living at Spa: 
“They extract the corns vidout the slitest 
pain. Cutt nales deformed vitch spreeds 
in the fleisch—by a new methode vidout 
pain. They spokes French, Anglish, Ita). 
ien, Spanitch, Portogeese, Dutch and Gar- 
man, vid equal fluency and rites.’’ 

Over a bridge in Georgia is the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Any person driving over this bridge 
in a pace faster than a walk, shall, ifa white 
man, be fined five dollars, and, if a negro, 
receive twenty-five lashes, half the penalty 
to be bestowed on the informer."’ 

In a small town near Avignon, the 
houses in the suburbs became flooded up to 
the level of the first floor. An enterprising 
resident distributed among his neighbors 
the following card: ‘‘M. Brochet, Professor 
of Swimming, is prepared to give lessons at 
the pupil’s residence.’’ The Professors 
may be said to have taken fortune at the 
flood. — 

A shop in London exhibits a card warn- 
ing everybody against unscrupulous per- 
sons ‘‘who infringe our title to deceive the 
public.’’ We are afraid the shopman does 
not quite say what he means any'more than 
the proprietor of an eating-house, on the 
door of which may be seen the following 
announcement, conveying tearful intelli- 
gence to the gallant tars: ‘‘Sailors’ vitals 
cooked here.”’ 

Perbaps as odd a way of putting things 
as any of the toregoing examples was fur- 
nished by a little Persian mendicant, who, 
following a gentleman, said: ‘Monsieur, 
give me justa penny, I’m an orphan by 
birth.’’ The definition was worth it. 





: brains of bolo. 


Don’t expect too much frcm those around 
you. 

They who forgive most shall be most for- 
given. 

Lite is half spent before one knows what 
life is. 

He has much to do who would please 
everybody. 

Who forces himself on others is to bim- 
self a load. 

It is nothing to begin; perseverance is 
everything. 

In struggling with misfortune lies the 
true proof of virtue, 

Purposes, like eggs, will, unless they be 
hatched into action, run into decay. 

Few are open to conviction, but the ma- 
jority of men are open to persuasion, 

Good things have to be engraved on the 
memory: bad ones stick there of theinsel ves. 

Every moment passing without repent- 
ance adds to the guilt and strength of sin unrepented 
of 

There are many people who never know 
anything until they run against it, and then they 
know too much. 

The man, says one of the early Greek 
philosophers, who is not content with little, is con- 
tent with nothing. 

When a4 high-minded man takes pains to 
atone for his injustice, his kindness of heart shuws in 
the best and purest light. 

One of the easiest things in the world to 
do is to find fault, and in no place are there as many 
oppertunities for indulging tu this kind of work as 
in the home. 

To avoid the expression of what is evil 
and to cultivate the expression of what is cood le 
well; but to banish the evil itself and to cherish the 
good |e far better. 

The life ot a dependent beirg must ever 
be a life of faith, and the essential property of faith 


is obedience. This runs through all the relations of 
his life and those which comcern the eternal future 





| manufacturing a fearful and wonderful cake. 





-Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Though the past haunt me as a spirit, 
yet I ask not to torget. 


Cincinnati has a woman who faints every 
time the fire bells ring. 


The Queen ot Sweden is slowly dying. 
Her Majesty is 51 years of age. 


A collection of 17,653 spools gladdens 
the heart of a young lady in Missouri. 


In Cass county, Ind., 153 women have 
obtained divorces in the past 18 months. 


You cannot alter your hushand’s char- 
acter; the most you can do isto modify it. 


Humanity is never so beautitul as when 
praying for forgiveness, or else forgiving another. 


She that is choice ot her time will also 
be choice of her company, and choice of her actions. 


If you desire the permanent happiness of 
your children, teach them obedience and self-re- 
straint. 


The Indiana woman's prison and reform- 


atory, near Indianapolis, is managed exclusively by 
women, 


In the matter of speed there is a great 
similarity between a flash of lightning and a bit of 
scandal, 


A miniature turtle, enameled {in colors, 
true to nature, with diamond eyes, is a pleasing 
neveity in brooches. 


Miss Phabe “W. Cozzens, the first wo- 
man United States Marshal, was formally iastalled 
in office in St. Louis recently. 


Miss Phebe Harrod, of Newburyport, 


Mass., has completed her 101st year. She attributes 
her longevity te the fact that she never worries, 


I think it must somewhere be written 
that the virtues of mothers shall, occasionally, be 
visited on their children, as wellas the sins of fath- 
ers, ° 


Lady, to friend calling: ‘‘You won’t 
miad my going on with my work whilst yeu are here, 
will you?—then I shan’t feel that I am wasting 
time.’’ 


Women’s ways. Aunt: ‘‘Why have you 
broken off your engagement?’’ Niece: ‘‘Because he 
got it into his head thatI intended to marry him. The 
idea!’’ 


Gerald: ‘‘Mamma, was everybody little 
once?’ Mamma: ‘‘Yes, Gerald.*’ Gerald: *‘Well, 
what I want to know, mamuina, is who took care of 
them?’’ 


A German inventor has devised a ma- 
chine for deadening the sound of the piano. Next 
to a machine for deadeuving pianists, this is a splen- 
did discovery. 


Delia: ‘‘How is Mrs. Grenadine lately? 
Is she perfectly reconciied to the loss of her hus- 
band’’’ Belle; ‘*Yes, I think so. Her mourning 
fite beautifully. 


Nellie Gould, daughter of Jay Gould, 
and probably the richest heiress in America, ts not 
too proud to wait upon herself, There are no French 
maids ip the Gould household. 


Miss Ethel, to a married friend whom 
she has notseen for years, looking at portrait on 
wall: **Oh, that is your husband, is it? I knew he 
muet be good-looking—your children are so awful 
pretty!’’ 

Noble, Queen Victoria's tavorite collie, 
isdead, Noble was Conservative in politics, and on 
one occasion stole the mutton chop Intended for Mr, 
Gladstone's breaktast when that gentleman was on 
an official visit to the Queen at Osborne, 


‘‘Why is it,’’ asked a lady, ‘‘that so many 
men are anxious to get rid of their wives?’’ ‘*'Be- 
cause,’’ wasthe reply, ‘‘so far few women exert 
themselves after marriage to make their presence 
indispensable to the happiness of their husbands,’ 


Mistress of the house, to small colored 
help: ‘*Did you knock at Miss Adelaide's door when 
I sent you up with her lunch?’ Simail colered help, 
with preternatural gravity; ‘*No, ma'am, Wat 
was de use of a knockin’ atherdo’ w'en I knowed 
sure she was in dar?** 


A newly-married lady was dilating toa 
female friend on the good qualities of her husband, 
Among other things, she she said that he always 
stayed at home in the evenings. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered 
her friend, *‘I can quite believe that of John, as he 
always wasene who did not care much for pleas- 
ure.’* 


Young husband: ‘You gave a man 


something to eat yesterday, didn’t you’’’ Young 
wife: * Yes, poor fellow.’’ ‘‘Gave him some of 
your sponge cake, didn’t you7*’?) ‘*Why, yes, so I 


did, Why?'? ‘*Nothing. The paper says the body 
of a man who had evidently died In great agony was 
tound ig the wood this morning.’’ 








Men are men; the best sometimes forget. 


The silent man is often worth listening 
to. 


He that would enjoy the fruit must not 
gather the flower. 


A cunning man overreaches no one halt 
as much as himself. 


The man who is always ready fora rainy 
day seldom basa rainy day. 


Men are more inclined to ask curious 
questions than to obtaiu necessary instruction. 


When a man wants to find fault he will 
do so if he has to spend all his time looking for it. 


Mrs. Livermore has discovered a boy 
who wants to beagiri. He is the only one on re- 
cord, 


He who thinks too much of himself will 


bein danger of being forgotten by the rest of the 
world, 


Lord Houghton once said that socia) hap- 
piness consisted in being asked everywhere and tin 
«ving nowhere. 


In Singapore if a lover can catch his 
adored in a canoe race he can marry ber. Hence the 
expression ‘‘canoebial biiss.’' 


Des Moines has an anti-swearing siety 
of 70 members. Unce a week they go off hiding iu 
the woods to rellove chemsel ves. 


The enterprise of the Western papers has 
reached such a pitch that a man can hardly bust his 
suspenders at a country dance without becoming his- 
torical, 


The common thistle which now covers 
vast areas in South America was introduced by an 
Euglishman, who sowed it believing it would prove 
valuable for todder. 


There is no man so great as not to have 
some littieness more predominant than all his great- 
ness, Our virtues are the dupes, and often only the 
plaything of our follies, 


A new title has been created for society 
wowen of a kind becoming quite numerous. It is 
“FF, D. W.,’’ and the Initials stand for ‘'Feshiona- 
vile Divorced Woman." 


You must not expect too much of ha- 
man nature. A man cannot be generous in provid- 
ing for bis family and at the same time be liberal 
with his monev at the saloon. 


Litjle nephew: ‘Uncle, you must be a 
sort of cannibal, [—'' Uncle, ona visit; ‘*‘A what, 
sir? Wha'd'yer mean, sir’’’ Nephew: ‘* 'Cause 


o7 


ma said you was always livin’ on somebody! 


Young mother, to her husband, in the 
actof finishing bis toilet: ‘‘Run quick to the doc- 
tor’s!’? **Why?'’ ‘**Baby'’s Just swallowed your 
collar button.*’ ‘‘How canl go two the doctor's with- 
out my collar button?’ 


Old friend: **Well, good-bye, my boy. 
Isay, why don’t you come up to dinner with me 
some time?** My boy: **Why, I will; of course will 
be glad to. When shall lcome?'? ‘Ob, come up— 
er—some time, Well, 50 long.’* 


“You would bea much happier man it 
you wouldn't drink, ’’ said the temperance reformer, 
“Why don't you try a soper Iifey'’ ‘‘l have, and 
there's only one trouble about it.’’ **What's that?’’ 
**The novelty wears off of it so blamed quick.** 


Louis Bayden, a blind man who died at 
Worcester, Mass., the other day, had his sense of 
touch so developed that he could tell the denomina- 
tion of a bank note by feeling it, and in weeding a 
large garden he could always distinguish a young 
vegetable plant from a weed, 


It was a part of the ancient military dis. 
cipline among the Romans to order a delinquent to 
uudergo blood-letting; aud this was originally in- 
tended rather asa remedy than a puuishment, in the 
idea that all who misbeliaved were to be considered 
aud treated as invalids or unsound, 


‘IT say, pa, listen: ‘When Freedom from 
her mountain height unturied her banner to the air! 
whatdo they call Freedom ‘her’ tor?’’’ queried an 
innecent little boy, who was learning the piece to 
speak atechool, ‘*Youare too young to understand, 
Waittill you get married, my son."’ 


‘*Your future husband seems very exact- 
ing: he has been stipulating for all sorte of things,’ 
said a mother to her daughter who was on 
of being married, ‘*Never mind, maimina,’’ 
the affectionate girl, who was already dressed for the 
wedding; ‘ ‘these are his last wishes.’* 


“What are you in 
for, my friead?*’ Convict: I gotten years at bard 
jabor forswindling.’’ Visttor: ‘*‘Swindling 
What labor do you have to do?’ Convict 
I cut tt pie 


the point 
eal 


Visitor, to convict: 


is wery 
bad. 
**l’an in the shoe department, sir. 


of pasteboard which are put between the soles.*' 


. - | 
Princess Irene of Hesse is doing her bert | 
to become a clever cook, and Is taking lessons in that | 


art under the chef at Balmoral. 
her cousin, Prince William of Prussta. 
day her Highness gave an exhibition of her skill by 
Moat 
of the royalties resident at Balmoral witnessed (he 
proceedings. . 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. de Hobson, ‘‘Clara had 
an excellent opportunity to visit Eurepe last year in 
company with some friends; but I couldn't bear the 
idea of having the ocean between us."’ ‘‘It seems a 
pity, Mrs. Hovson,’’ responded the caller; **a Karo- 


The other 


lady.’? ‘‘l know it does; to those moving in the 


She is engayed iv | 


| the more amiladic 
| habit of giving happiness isin itself « joy, 


John Quincy Adams received an ap 
potntment last week in the Hallway Mall Service, 
avd will now sort letters, and ride onthe cars free, 
in company with Daniel Webster, Andrew Johnson, 


henry Clay and Andrew Jackson, all of whom serve 
their gratetul country in the capacity of railway pos- 


tal clerks. 


He who seeks for and emphasizes the 
good in others isnot only blessing and 
them, but himself also. Envy is thus laid low; all 
quaiities are brought out; the 
and the 


lmproving 


| manifest benefits thus conferred are fully shared by 
pean trip does give such atone tu a society young | 


high circles that we do it le almost a necessity. I | 


s’ pose,’ concluded Mre. de Hobson, hal! regret- 
fully, ‘*that I should have let her went *’ 


It is related that one of the first things 
Queen Victoria did on hearing that William 1V. was 
dead, and that she had succeeded to the throne, was 
to call one of her mother’s ladies-in-waiting, ‘*Am 
I really Queen?’* asked the excited princess. *‘You 
are indeed, madam,’’ replied the lady. ‘‘And can I 
do whatever I choose, by right?"* **Most certalaly, 


your Majesty.’’ ‘Then get mes cup of green tea. 
Mamina never would let me have it: now I mean to 
know what harm it can do me.*’ And the young 


Queen drank three cups, had a violent Ot of the 


’ shivers, aad has never liked tea since. 


the giver. 

Not soil alone or sun alone gives strength 
and majesty to the eturdy oak, butalso its exposure 
to the changes of seasons and its batties with the 
storms and winds. So it ls through bardships wel! 
porne and trials cheerily met that man attains t ‘ 
power and dignity of bis full nature and the stability 
ot his true manhood, 


A Pittsfield, I[ll., man 
made a big barrel churn on wheels, 


the country gathering the cream, t 
secured the proper quantity returns ine On tl 


is said to have 
He goes through 


an! when he aa 


ie 
wavy heme be connects the churning gear, and as he 
drives slong the charning goes on as the Wagon gos 
along, and wheau he arrives there is thing ) 
put take out the butter and draw off thet ler milk. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





‘‘Parodies,’’ No, 47, contains a large list 
of imitations of the most popular English, 
Scotch and Irish songs of the past and pre- 
sent. It isa valuable publication, Issued 
at No. 196 Strand, London, England. Price, 
sixpence per number, 

We havejust received a quaint sort of 
book entitled “Letters From Heaven.”’ 
The letiers are supposed to be writtéh bya 
mother in heaven to her son on earth. She 
describes bersel! as the wife of a German 
pastor, who is with her in heaven. Heaven 
iu conceived, after the example of Luther, 
as a sanctified and transtigured earthly ex- 
istence; and the special point of the vol- 
ume is to illustrate, in an almost unending 
series of examples, the bappy ways in 
which the heavenly life comes to the aid 
of the life on earth, rounding out its untin- 
ished experience, rewarding its faithful- 
ness, and tilling iu the lost or wanting 
chord which is required to raise life into 
a harmony. Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, 
New York. Price, $1. 

No. 10 of “Ticknor’s Paper Series’’ is 
represented by that strange novel, “Miss 
Ludington’s Sister.’’ ideas, plot and char- 
acters are certainly not of the usual run of 
such matters, as they appear in the aver- 
age story, and the novelty makes the book 
the more interesting. With its intro- 
duction ot spiritualisin, and the odd influ- 
ences permeating the life of Miss Luding- 
ton, as well as its other marked features, 
the work altogether is decidedly entertain- 
ing. Ticknor & Co., publishers, Boston. 


“A Speculator in Petticoats,’’ by the cele- 
brated French novelist, Hector Malot, is 
just published. ‘The heroine, Madame 
Fourcy, belongs to a class which the last 
E.npire made no uncommon one in Paris 
—a class of feminine speculators who 
watched the money market, and the rise 
and fall of stocks and securities, with a 
keen eye. The plot is good and the whole 
story decidedly interesting. ‘IT. B. Peter- 
fon & Brothers, publishers, Philadelphia. 
Price, 75 cents, 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 

After a sweet litthe poem by Edith M, 
Thomas in the October Wide-.lwake, comes 
a stirring tale of adventure, suipwreck, 
sipuggling and piracy, the hero of which 
Was a boy fuli of Rovinson Crusoe—a real 
boy, so he says—and the boy is Maurice 
Thompson who writes it. Grant Allen 
writes a graphic account of the wonderful 
“Pitcher Plant.’’ The boys will greatly 
enjoy Henry ‘Tyrrell’s “Catskill Bear 
Story.”? Charles Egbert Craddock’s pow- 
erful story comes to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion; Mrs. Catherwood’s Wabash River 
serial, *“The Secret of Roseladies,”’ takes 
Sister, and the Mound Diggers,too,through 
strange adventures, There are very many 
other things that will preatly delight the 
boys and girls, not to mention the profu- 
sion of beautiful illustrations. DD. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 


’ 


Aimong the contributors to the October 
Popular Sevence Monthly are some ot the 
Inosl eminent scientilic writers of the 
world. In the opening paper tbe question, 
“Whatis Mvolution?” is well answered by 
Prot. Joseph Le Conte. The fourth of the 
valuable series, by Hlon. David A. Wells, 
on *“Che Economic Disturbances Since 
1875," we have betore spoken of. ‘The 
Savagery of Boyhood,” by Jobn Johnson, 
jr, is snonstructive study of certain traits 
peculiar to thatage. In **The Oidest Noble 
ofYhem All,”’ Prof. Carl Vogt gives a very 
interesting account of the zoological fam- 
ily of the Brachiopods as the most ancient 
of the animal raves, whose remains are 
found very abundantly in the oldest geolo- 
gical formations, Of rare, curious and 
varied interest is Miss ©, Fk, Gordon Cum- 
Ining’s “Strange Medicines.”’ ‘The frontis- 
piece portrait is that of Karl Wilhelin 
Scheele, with a sketch of this eminent 
Swedish scientist. hese are buta few of 
the valuable things in this number of a 
monthly that eminently tillsan important 
place of its own in literature. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


The Forwm, in the October number, is, 
as always, true toits name, for the great | 
lnterests of ihe nation are discussed with- | 
oul regard to the political prociivities of | 
the authors of the articles, The opening 
paper is by Hon. Jobin G. Carlislejin which 
he attempts lo show why the nation should 
have *The Continuance of Democratic 
Rule.’ Bisuop bk. D. huntington contrib- 
utes a very Valuable paper on “Mducation 
and Lawlessness,’’ while Judge William 
Db. Kelley writes strongly about “The 
‘Treasury Surplus.””) Prot. Thomas Daviad- 
son has a thoughtful articleon “Aristoc- 
racy and Humianity.”?” The brilliant Chi- 
cago clergyman, Rev. J. Coleman Adams, 
contributes a bopetul and very able article 
on the question “ls America HMuropeanuiz- 
ing 7?” Jeannetie L. Gilder tells in this | 
nutuber of the books that have helped her, 
aud Richard A. Proctor has a brigut aud 
epecy paper on the Shakspeare-Lacom con- 
troversy, entitled, “Ousting Shakspeare.” 
‘The other articles are: **The Anathema of 
the Rowan Chureh,”’ by Prot. kK. J. V. 
Huigiun; “Queen Victoria’s Reign,’? by 
General Viscount Wolseley ; “What is the 
Subject of Lite?” oy Prot. J. Peter Leslie; 
“The New Unele Tom's Cabin,” vy Alice 
Wellington Rollins. The Forum Publisu- 
ing Co., New York. 

——— ee -_ 

History turnishes no parallel to the pop- 
ularity of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 
cents. 


Jobnoy has stumped his-toe, poor fellow! 


MEASURING TIME. 





methods of measuring time from the 

ancient Egyptians. Acoording then to 
tuis system a day was divided into two 
partes—dayiight and night. 

Daylight corresponded with the period 
between sunrise and sunset; night with the 

riod between sunset and sunrise. Day- 

ight consisted of twelve hours; so did the 
night. 

Each day thus consisted, as with us, of 
twenty-four hours; these hours, however, 
were continually Mon wey | in length. In 
the summer the daylight hours were much: 
longer than the night hours and tbe winter 
daylight hours; the winter night hours 
were «uch longer than the summer night 
bours and the winter daylight hours—in 
fact, the length of an hour varied every 


‘T= Greeks and Romans derived their 


day. 

Tne significance of such a mistake does 
not appear to us at once; it is evident, how- 
ever, that no such work of art asa railway 
guide or a nautical almanac could have 
possibly been produced under such circuin- 
slances, 

Not until 340 B. C. do we come upon a 
sun-dial—tbe earliest instrument used for 
measuring time—whose description has 
been hanued down to us, 

This dial was constructed by the Chal- 
dean astronomer, Berosus, and consisted of 
a hollow bewispbere placed with tue cavity 
upperinost, At the centre of the sphere— 
i. @&., at a point equidistant fromm and ona 
level with the rim ofthe hemisphere—was 
fixed a bead, whose shadow during suu- 
shine would thus fallon the inside of the 
hemisphere, describing an arc from east to 
west, ‘I‘he arcs so described were equa! in 
leugtbh each day, and represented the period 
of daylight). ‘They were divided into 
twelve equal parts, each part representing 
an hour, 

Consequently, as the shadow of the bead 
traversed these equal parts at different 
rates on diflerent days, the duration of the 
hours of one day differed from the dura- 
tion of the hours of the next, and s0 on, 
Thus the conception of unequal hours 
grew out of the method whereby time was 
lirst ineasured, 

After the sun-dial came the clepsydra, or 
water clock, Which was introduced amoug 
the Romanus by Publius Scipio Nasica, who 
‘established a public clepsydra to indicate 
the hours both of day and night”—the 
sun-dial being useless on cloudy days aud 
in the night. 

Pompey turned the clepsydra to good ac- 
count. Previous to thistime the speakers 
in the courts were at liberty to speak as 
long a8 they felt disposed, Pompey, how- 
ever, framed a law, which may be taken as 
the first species of closure, whereby 
speeches were to v6 litaited by clepsydra. 
Piiny mentions a case in which be was 
engaged once when ten targe clepsydie 
were given him, four others being added, 
as the case was deemed important. When 
the water bad run out of the clepsydrae the 
speaker had to stop. 

Alnongyst these instruinents the most cele- 
brated was constructed by Ctesibius, of 
Alexandria. It was ornamented in a most 
viavorate inauner; thus “the water which 
indicated the progress of time flowed in the 
lori of tears [roi the eyes of abuman ftig- 
ure; Its Lead was bent with age, its look de- 
jected, and it seemed to pay a# tribute of 
sincere regret to the fleeting moments as 
they passed,’”’” Many other sugyestive 
human figures adorned this clepsydra. 

Just 48 thesun-dial favored the concep- 
tion of unequal hours, tne clepsydra, sand- 
glass and other instruments, favored the 
idea of equal hours, ° 

The sun-dial, however, was first in the 
tield, and its eflect was to delay for centur- 
ies any real progress towards our present 
pertect methods of measuring time, 

The first inan to introduce our equal hour 
theory was Abul-Hassan, an Arabian bor- 
ologist, who lived in the 13th century. 
Not, however, until the 16th century was 
Abul-Hassan's idea thoroughly taken up. 

— a ae 


PIGMIES OF AFRIOA.— Herodotus speaks 
ot pigtnies a8 a race of little nen and wo- 
en living in Africa. Since tat day trav- | 
elers have brought back trom that counti- 
nent reports of such people beiug seeu or 
heard of in the interior, Of late it has been 
the fashion to discredit Herodotus and al! 
writers who repeat or corroborate his 





stories. As it happens, however, aGerinan 
explorer proves that the early writers wer.w | 
correctly informed. | 

He bas found in the country along the | 
south branch of the Congo whole villages 
of tiny men and woinen, of a height not 
nore than four feet aud seven incies. 
They are known as Batua. Toeir villages, | 
consisting of huts, are met with in clear. | 
ings in the forests, which cover the greater | 
part of the country. 

Among their neighbors the Batua are re- 
garded as little, benevolent beings, whose 
mission itis to provide the tribes amon | 
they live with game and palin wine. ii 
exchange, inaize and Dauanas are yiven t> 
the piginies, These bappy relations be- | 
tween tue little people and their neighbors | 
will rewind the reader of the way in which | 
tle fairies and brownies used to be looked | 
upon by our ancestors, 

Toe Batua excel in the art of climbing | 
palm trees to coi lect the sap, and in setting 
traps for game. Tueir agility is almost i:- 
credible. In hunting they bound througi; 
the high grass iike grassboppers, and tice 
the elephant, antelope and bulfaio with tie 
greatest boidness, shooting their arrows | 
with rare precision, and fuliowing up| 
quickly witb a stroke of the lauce, 

Physically the Batua are very well wade, | 





(QJuick—buy a bottle of Salvation Oil. 





having absolutely no deformity. Tuey ir, | 


simply little people, very brave and very 


cunning. Their mean height is four feet 
and three inches. Their skin is a yellow 
brown, less dark than that of larger races, 
Their hair is short and woolly. They have 
bo beard. 





—__—— — < 

Tue Best Girt.—lie was not only a 
good-looking young farmer, but also a 
steady worker, and practical in bis ideas, 
It seeins that last summer among the guesis 
at the principal hotel was a very pretty 
young girl, who was spending a few weeks 
there with her mother. 

She was decidedly West Endish in ker 
manners, and of rather a coquettish and ro- 
mantic nature. The young tan in ques- 
tion becaine very much struck with the 
young Woinan’s attractions, and was quite 
devoted in his attentions, Young imen are 
scarce there, and the city inaiden was by no 
means loth to accept the attentions of the 
good-looking young tarmer. 

One night the couple were sitting near 
the windows of the hotel parlor, and a cer- 
tain person sitting near one of these win- 
dows overheard their conversation. The 
moon was shiaing brigbtly and the crickets 
chirrupead merrily, whici fact may have 
prompted the maiden to coyly ask: “What 
is God’s best gift to man ?’’ 

Having asked the question, she blushed 
a lictle, and let ber long, sweeping lashes 
hide tor a moment her downcast eyes. 

But the young man was equal to the oc- 
casion, and, alter hesitating a few moments 
he answered confidently, **A horae.” 

The moonbeains were just as bright, and 
the crickets still continued their song, but 
the maiden was suddenly brougbt back 
trom her romantic world to the practical 
realitics of a farimer’s life. 

—_ «a —- — 

EMPRESS, BUT WirnouT A Home.—Tbe 
following is the latest story that is told 
about the E.vnpress Eugenie, whu bas ever 
been a striking figure since the day she 
claimed Napoieap III with the wreaths of 
violets which she wore in her golden hair, 
“Twas morning then, but now the night 
has come.” A few days ago, says the 
chronicler, a visitor to the Marcus Church 
at Venice, where the ex-empress is now 
staying, observed a lady dressed in deep- 
est mourning, Kneeling in long, silent 
prayer, before one of the side altars, When 
at last she rose, she looked about her in 
search Of something which sh6 missed, and 
then walked slowly away, aud supporting 
berse't by the wali, towards the entrance. 
The stranger politely offered his arim, 
which was gratefully accepted, the lady 
meanwhile explaining that one of the bey. 
gars tiust have taken her silver-headed 
walking-stick away, without which she was 
“vary helpless.’’ Outside the church two 
liveried footinan were waiting ; the stranger 
on retiring oflered his address card (alas, 
for cruel Nemesis, be was a German from 
Berlin!) glancing at which the lady was 
seen to shudder slightly and then return 
the civility by whispering: ‘Empress 
Bugenie, aund—homeless,” 

- - —_> 2 —— 

War Noses DeNoTE.—A new journal 
is to appear as the organ of the science of 
nozographby. Itis desirable that the nose 
should be as jong as possible, being a sign 
of inerit, power, and genius, For example, 
Napoleon and Cassar both had large noses, 
A straight nose denotes a just, serious, fine, 
judicious, and energetic mind ; tue Rowan 
nose, a propensity for adventure; and a 
whole nose, with wide open nostrils, is a 
inark of great sensuality. A cleft nose de- 
notes benevolence ; it was the nose of St. 
Vincent de Paul. The curved, fleshy nose 
is a mark of domination aud cruelty, Cath- 
erine de Mevici and Elizabeto of England 
bid noses of this kind, The curved, thin 
nose, OD Lhe contrary, is the mark of a bril- 
liant mind, but vain, and disposed to be 
ironical. It is the nose of a dreamer, a poet, 
oracritic. Ifthe nose be turned up it de- 
notes that its owner basa weak mind, some- 
times coarse, and generally playful, pleas- 
ant, or frolicsouie, 

— <i a 

*Fwat’s this | hear y’re gaun to dee, 
Jeannie?” said an Aberdeen lass to another 
young woman. ‘Weel, Maggie, lass, I’m 
J Use gaun to tnarry that farin ower by there, 
and live wi’ the bit mannie on’t.” 





WANAMAKER’S 


There shouldn’t be one who comes to 
this city without knowing that Wana 
maker's is a resting and waiting and meet- 


| ing place, as well as the biggest Dry Goods 


and General Store in the World. 





Cream Sanglier, 3744 cents from $1.50, 
; Black Sangwller, 4lin., was 45e; now 25, 
l4inch Black Wool Lace 3, We; were #1. 
Fable linen, 62 inch bleached damask, 56 cents. 


Napkins to match, $1.10 a dozen, 

All linen Handkerchiets, children’s Size, 3c, dozen, 
Pouson’s Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75. 
Bonnet's Black Cachemire Silks, $1.00 to $1.50, 


““Westiminster’? Cachemire finish Black Grosgrain 
Silk, 8c. 


| Cashmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, blue, pink, 


and Wine, from 75 : creams from $1.25. 
Womeu’s black lisie half-hose, 2 cents, 
Men's colored Lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 


-_ 


Send a letter for samples or goods, if you 


| can’t come to the Store yourself, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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R.R.R. gee. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway's 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as to the Power of BRadway’s 
Ready EKelief in a Case of 
Sciatic Rheumatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York. 

Dr. RapwWayY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders, For tire last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar regivuns to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried 
almostall the remedies recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find rellef, but ail proved to be 
failures. 

i have tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, 
outward applications of liniments tou numerous to 
meution, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicians, all of which failed to give me relier, 

Last Bepiember, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who bad been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
uirv your remedy. was then suffering feartully 
with one of my old turns. To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, alter bathing 
and rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb ii 
a warm glow, created by the Relief. Lo ashort time 
the pain passed entirely away, although [ have 
slight periodical ‘attacks approaching a@ change of 
weather. I know now how to cure mysell, and feel 

ulte master of the _ situation, RADWAY'S 

EADY RELIEF is my nee. 1 never travel with- 
outa bottle in my valise. ours truly 

‘ GEO. STARR, 


Radway’s Ready Belief is « Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most oneruciating pains, al- 
Jays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, 

INTERNALLY, ahalfto a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrbwa, Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains, 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Feverand Aygue, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by KADWAY’S PILLS, 
su quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, 

Rk. R. R. not only cures the patient seizeu with Ma- 
laria, butif people ex posed to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take W or 30 drops of Keady Relief in 
walter, and eat, say a cracker, before golug vul, 
they wil! prevent attacks. 

Traveliers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them, A jew drops 
in water will prevent sickuessor pains from change 
of water. it ls better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as a stimulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Sold by druggists. 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
imatism, scrofulous complaints, ete., glandular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white sweil- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 


coin plaints, ete. 
ry Yr 7 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 
Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and & 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, 
vur bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 
ADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establisii- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albuimii- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc., estab- 
lishing its character as A GREAT CUNSTITU- 
TIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disurders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Billiousness, Fever, Inflammation of tiie 
Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing hv 
inercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway's 
Pills fevery morning about ten o'clock, as adinne! 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biilousness will be avoll- 

od.and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 

+ eee for the supporto! the natural waste of the 
ody. 

Ag Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constupation, ti 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of toe, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructahiot> 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or eufo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimtes> o 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever ant 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of persp.ravies, 
yellowness of the sain and eyes, pain in the shit 
chest, limbs and sudden fushes of heat, burnlne 
in the flesh. . 

A few doses of RADWAY'’'S PILLS will tree Wie 
system of all the above named disorders. 


PRICE, 25 cenis Per Box. Sold by all druggists. 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & ©U., N° 
&2 Warren street, New York. —_ 
A@lotormation worth thousands will be sent you. 
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WIvEs aND Wibows.—Lik 
—, @ most na- 
Humorous. tional proverbs, those of Scotland press EDUCATIONAL. R. DOLLARD, 
ae = oe a wives and widows. ‘Ne’er 513 
~ speae a Ty & widow,” says one, “unl b CHESTNUT 
FICTION AND FAOT. ’ y » ‘unless her first ST., 
e ; pe mapa aay ;”’ and as for a wife, A + K E R N S T I T U T E, Philadelphia. 
wile that wants the tongu 
“4 The pe gr ee ee sail weel’s the man that gets ber.” A nd rang BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. wyenes Same 
And said, ‘*I hav aad “<«T’m b a ; : 
The rosy morning has not yet dawned, when Bagepfess. peed ses quoth the wile Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to IN HAIR. 
ly And I've finished my taleof ‘The Deacon's Dirk.’ | o¢ anarvied love . orse still, A dish | the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
He has murdered bis aged uncle in bed, s00n grows cold. house No. 171 Joralemon Svureet, for the benefitof | TELATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
And taken a dozen bags of gold, bath San, <. gg — young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the TOUPBES. 
Andarich man’s daughter, and merrily fled THR electric light in the upbeld band of Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September parte : 
‘To sea to become a pirate bold, the Statue of Linerty, on Bedloe’s Isiard, | > 1887. mansure their own bende with tee sal 
is proving wou:lerfully fatal to birds, which {n addition to the most approv<d sanitary condi- FOR WIG8, INCHES. TOUPERS AND SCALPS, 
“In Chapter I. he has cut the ears are attrecied by the great glare, On a re- | 102% 74 all modern improvements in heating and | No. 1, The round of the Incuns. 
off seventeen desperare mutineers; cent morning 1375 dead bodies, actual count, vengiiesion, a house presenis superior advantages ue'h Ne aan We. 1. From Sevehend back 
He has hanged from the yardarm about a score, were found about the Statue, among them iat, aan a pany brent ey te 5 ay Fen 4 4 ayy, ye bene + — ns 
s, And wens heats a betas specimens of more than one hundred Music, Historical Suciety Hail, po Bag Boe: ag a et on — wot bee tee owe of 
Be he net Canadian peotpeckee, Tien, bird was a | brary, and lending churches of ail denominations. | N°veaad thetorthegien | ‘ee Mee 
; er. « . round the fo c 
™ ‘re bas caused ® Dumber of shocking wrecks, ‘sen lanties tre r t measured thir All household arrangements will be specially adapt- He bas always ready for sale a lendtd k of 
And painted vermilion a number of decks irth in wing to wing, and its | ed to the maintenance of a quiet, erderly home life, | Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies” Wigs, Half igs. 
cs. — 4 byw! 2 aire great. The | and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents tn age ral Curls, ete., pares ed ey xy _ 
alle ird w and as cheap as any es ment in 
“and four times he has escaped from jail ing bi asa lovely plumaged hum- | may desire to make forsecuring to their daughters the | Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
By carving the keepers in pieces fine; ming bird. — and literary advantages of the cify. ceive attention. 
+ : nl ee r. H, E. Arnold, the well knewn lanl a ee ae «see 
Th | . . pianist, will 
~ And the = ne would tarn you pale, First American anarchist, just sho-vn to conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
x tbe saber pr roar ad ants aoe npan his room in the hotel: *Gottiien, for Heave | Where no other preference exists, 
4, An me : . . can fall. en’s sake come here! What is that strange Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
" . * substance on the dressing. 2” Second class of the Packer Iustitute; psrable, $200 at the 
D And his wife stole into the room Just then, American anarchist, trembling: “It must | QP¢nine of the year, and $200 In he following March. 
ne Asa wail was heard from the room in the rear; be a new kind of bomb. The capitalista No deductions will be made ivr absence from any 
8, And she said, ‘*Will you wipe your gory pen, are plottin to destroy us! Let oa fly!’ other cause than protracted illness. 
LO And take a spell at the baby, dear ?"’ Fi ° 66 ’ y Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
ret anarchist: ‘‘Stay—let’s question the 
at U. N. No ly landlord.” penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
: . N. NONE. — y landlord.” Rings bell. Landlord, in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
q . n Hy ang to excited inquiries : ‘*Tbhat, | and couaterpanes furnished by each scholar. 
y A good‘lite preserver—Food. gentiemen, is a ball of soap! Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
- —— EEE — a ____ 
_* REFERENCES: 
“ Dry toast Success to temperance.’’ A citizen of Providence, R. I., makes | T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Pocher Collegiate Institute. 
c Dangerous elevators—Whisky straights. many a dollar by catching bats, which he | Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stai ford, Cr.) 
< One thi bl sells to taxidermists for fifty cents apiece. | BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Piains, N.Y. 
el ne thing more blessed to give than re- | He fastens a fish-hook to the end of a long | Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., #4 Irv { A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING 
s elive—Advies. " bansowrbs , aud on the hook he festens a ing Fee BT. P ) Gold Medal received f. rtority ove 
The road to fortune for the chiropodist | ™0t8 miller. Then, standing near an ag ay Meee og il ast conte of evden 
MISSA bs all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
is the tow path, ar onasde sdb xd team Hed po tte the — eee GUCDUELL, Laty Principal of Vao- pp mmny ——- gouttc thoquasiiy 
: : F ; e many bats which are TA other dressings. ‘our Shoe Dealer 
y A party question—*‘At what time will | bunting the insects that fly around the Ave oh teat tee Par ER <0 
| supper be ready, ligb bs j ft eee U - ° For All. $30 a week and expenses 
; ‘ ota the miller, and then he yanks | prog. 1. 0. COULEY, Vassar College. \\ ORK wd. Valuable outfit and partiguiars - 
| It is only married men who want but ° Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, ree, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
| little ear below, es | ASSES HY)N NEY and DILLAYE, Ogentsz, Pa. —_—— — ——— 
| } Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
le A woman always looks under the bed HUMPEREY®’ PROF. ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 3 FOR 
ir | forainan, A man goes out between acts cto look for hii sa Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsbergh, Pa. THE 
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or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCAKLET, and 
other Fevers. . 

In NASAL CATARRH, Firtid Discharges from 
the EAR, OZ AL A, Affections of the ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it ts a boon to beth 
Physician and Patient. 

For SICK-ROOMS, and al! IMPURE and UN- 
HRACTAY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the spread 
o CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 

nown, 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


Mother: ‘‘How do youlike Mr. De Snoo- 
dks? Daughter: “Oh, he’s just lovely—such an 
| educated man! I didn’t understand half what he 
\ Was talking about,’ 










$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN AWA 


Y a 
This Golden Offer is made solely to introduce our beautiful line of Imported Christmas, New Year, Sunday School and Keward Cards, 
New Scrap Pictures and other el t goods and novelties, and it is expected that all who take advantage « f this offer will use their 
best endeavors to secure E A D THIS OFFER: To anyone sending us before Ban. A, the correct number of 
orders for usin theirtown. « letters contained in the longest verse in the Bibie, the first will 
receive SSO. IN GOLD; the second will receive B2O.00 IN GOLD; the third, 820.00 I N GOLD, 
and each of the next 1060, if there be 00 many correct answers, will receive ® $1.00 GOLD PIECE, Thisefier 
is worth considering. With your answer send 15 two-cent stamps (30c.), for cost, postage, pecking, &c., for which we will send 
you an elegant Christmas Package containing several large and handsome imported Christian, 
Reward Cards, &c., aiso Agent's S ple Book ining the newest designs {n Visiting Cards, a g'it-bound Autograph Albam with a 
new assortment of quotations for same, & large assortment of Im Serap Pictures, and other useful and ornamental articles, This 
kage would cost at retail more than double this price, We guarantee satisfaction or cheerfully refand the money. Our 


pac 
chief object is to ges thene goods into your hadi American Importing Co., West Haven, Conn. 


we believe we sha! secure your patronage. 


™0) PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 









| ‘Do not put your feet on the cushions!’’ 
| isan injunction read occasionally in a railway car. 
“Or you will dirty your beets!’ was added to it one 










day by a cynical traveler, 
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| . . 

An article on the education of the blind 
| is allracting greatattention, If the article tells how 











Game of Fou aed Geese, The Star Posie, The Great Triple 
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windy night itis a masterpiece, Gaune, of For ant the 8 ‘ a 
' uv. he of Late Mtvle site ards 
cepa t Py wien Po CAPITAL CARD Cvu.,, tejumntua, 0. 


4 viind may be taught not to slam and creak on a GAME OF CHECKERS, Gems of Kine Penny Morrie 


Mother: ‘‘Why are you crying, Fanny?’ —- 
Fanny; ‘*fommy—boohoo—hit me as haad es he BOOK QF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 


could with that big stick. Hit me again, Tommy, 80 Gomes, 43 Ways to Make Money. All for a two cont stamp, 
ina can see how you did hit—boohoo!”’’ we Bie DS 


| 
| ‘Has George proposed yet, dear?’ ‘‘No, 
| 
| 


You® Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 

scrap Pictures, l0c. Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 

gents Wanted for PHOTOGRA?H ALBUMS, 
Good Pay. A> Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


mma, but he did the next thing to it last evening.’’ 
“What did he do???) **He asked me if I thought 
paregoric injurjous to teething children.’’ 
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» gpm 
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7" . : : ¢)¢) allhidden name and Silk Fringe Cards, with 
Teacher: “Have animals a capacity for ‘ Oo i pane sample book, l0cts. 40 mixed, and Soltd 


affection??? Class: ‘‘Nearly all.’? Teacher: *‘Cor- | Silver Ring, devs. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. G IDE te h PIANO ORGAN 
rect. Now, what aniimal possesses the greatest af- 6 “tures & Verses with new Samples for INSTANTANEOUS U t e or iNe 


Or scrap Pie 
250 1888, 5c. S. M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn. 
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\ fection tor man?*’ Little girl: ‘*Woman,”?’ 
Judge: ‘Have you anything to say be- 390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice ——— 
fore the court passes sentence upon you??? Prisoner: Sample Cards for 2c. Hil! Pun. Co., § — 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as itis cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ pianu or organ, yet if they know 
so wuch as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’’ tor instance—they 


“Well, all lL have got to say 1s, I hope your honor'll 
cousider the extreme youth of my lawyer, an’ let 
me off easy.” 


250 Silk Fringe, Hid'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Escort 
Cards, Songs, Verses, Pictures, Garnes, &c., 32p. Agt’s 
Outfit and Ring for 10c. T, Card Co., Clinteaville, Ox. 
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‘““Madam,’’ said the tramp, ‘‘I’m hungry | - 
enough to eat raw dog.’? **Well,’’ she responded oe ee ane, 8 Fie Ring, 125 Cards & ner ee can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
| : ° , ’ Hidden Name & 5 Games, Songsand Agt’s Book of oTT , . ds ‘ | 
kindly suiting the action to the word, ‘‘I°ll whistle ae 1c. IVY CARD Co., Clintonville, Conn, sistance of this GUIDk. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and i 
| some up for you.’’ The tramp left, taking his ap _-— — tn different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the | 
| - e - 
| petite with him, aad CHROMO or25 All Hidden Name CA RDS, 10c, power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, It must be plainly ander + 
' Old lady, t bby ho h j b ot ) Sample vot 4c. Crown Pte. Wo.. Neetueerey St, stood that the Guide will not make an aceomplished musician without study. It will do nothing : 
} bs oS ees re ee Just rought r yar {1 WANTED (Sunpies FREE) for of the kind. What itcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
ae pir embroiia bef by her ta: his nbs “OR, end- AG I \ ' Pr. Scott's beautiful Eleetrie the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music $ 
— please vag ry! best thanks!’? Cabby: ‘‘Bex Wha b Corsets, ' Brushes, Bolte, pook, and without previously needing to know the differenee between A or G, a half-note or a ; 
arding, num, butI don’t thiuk I’ve a pocket big | Ete, Nourish, quick sales. Territory siven, Salis nak 1 : ened hej mer a the player ithout 
enough to put ’em in!’? faction guaranteed. Dr. %4 OTT. $43 B’way, NY. quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. The Guide is placed on be 1¢ Instrument, an ¢ player, w ; it 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it too, can inatew moments play the plece ac- : 
urately and without the least trouble, Although it dues not and never can supplant regular books : 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘Year’? and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of all- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. Sv, aftera very little prac- 
Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skiJl and rapidity of the trained 
ai player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an insteament, how to learn atiumber of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A enlld If itcan say ite A, B, C's and knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are | 
many who would Iike to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such } 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dv forthem ALL WEBAY. Its cheapness and usetul- 
ness, moreover, would make it @ very good present to give @ person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almostevery home in the land has a plano, organ or meluodeon, whereon seldom more 





A young physician who had recently ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 
hung out his ~ > > > 7 . i the with- 
ae one Pings Benge home one day in high pirite. ivi Si oe PIANO AND ORGAN ., 

: » my dear,’’ he said to his wife, ‘*2*im MUSIG aid of a teacher by using Seper’s 
j really becoming quite well known here, The under- Instantaneous Guide to the keys. No previous 
| takers bow tome already.’? knowledge of music whatever required. Send for 
book of testimonials, FREK. Address SOreEs 


Young wife, weeping: ‘You promised to | MUSIC CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, N. 


love and cherish ine forever, and we bave only been 
married two years and now what has become of your 
| €verlasting love and affection.’? Young busband: 
| “Great Scott! you are always kicking about some- 
thing. How long did you suppose this everlasting 
love was going to last, anyhow?’ 
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EMBROIDERY SILK 


actory Ends at half price; one ounce in 8 Fe= 
, om Silk and good colors. Sent by 
100 Crazy Stitches & 


Iu a traveling menagerie the keeper, 


showiny off his animals toa large audience, pointed 3 pers fede of 40 cents. 















toa cage where a furious lio , : batés tn the 5 weny ¢ ; ' 
1 : n was pawing the floor, . fend Postal note or Stamps than one of the tamily can play. With this Gelide in the house everybody can make more or less 
aud pompousl , : ae - OOH BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
y announced that he would give athou on yee Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. gvod use of their instruments, 
9 mat The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage p-id, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Pust- 


es ‘ Horins to whoever would enter that cage. ‘‘I 
| ss ~ sald a starved looking gipsy, stepping for- 
a “ You will??? said the keeper, looking con- 
pe ad od uously at the small, puny figure. *“*Very well, 
” i, walk in,’’ and he made afeint of opening the 
9 “Step in.’ ‘“Certainly,’? satd the gipsy, 
aes ee sort of objeetion to earning a thousaad | _ per - 
=e veer ened ae only wait until you remove | AMONTH. Agent ' 80 #9 soll 

ee Y unpleasant animal which now occupies the $25 oe oe rl Y BRONSON, Decrolt, Mich. 


or 469 Broadway, New York 
ae age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cenvs extra a music book, containing the words ant music for 1m 


popular songs, will be sent with The GuFie. Addr:ss 


| THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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There is no doubt that the popularity of 
plaid and chequered materials is rapidly 
ceasing. Will it suddenly burst into life 
again for the winter? It is possible but 
not probable; at any rate tor the present 
plaids show a decided diminution in num- 
ber. 

The simpler the style of a skirt, the more 
elegant it is, according to taste at present: 
Long, sott draperies harmonizing with the 
lines of the figure, very moderate tourn- 
ures, no steels at the back ; these are a few 
of the characteristics of autumn toilets. 

Foundation skirts should be, if possible, 
of silk, because silk is light, sustaining and 
hangs well. The edge of this silk founda- 
tion is simply hemmed, a balayeuse of 
pinked-out silk forming a becoming finish, 
which can match the toilette or mereiy the 
ribbon bows. 

For instance, a dress of Suede toulard 
spotted with red would have the tunic 
draped with red faille bows, the balayeuse 
being of red faille also, pinked out at the 
edge. 

On gray dresses, that is mixed black and 
white grays, the balayeuse is frequently of 
chequered black and white silk. The 
etfect is excellent, the whole toilette of 
chequered black aad white foulard is very 
popular as a dem!-saison costume for balf- 
mourning, a8 somehow or other it always 
is. As the season advances it is taking the 
place of the pretty gray zephyrs—mixed 
black and white threads—trimmed with 
wide flounce and edgings of Madeira eim- 
broidery worked with white cotton on the 
zephyr. 

Foulard is still in immense request, also 
bengaline and crepe de Chine, especially 
in novel distinctive shades like grayish 
blue, Danube-blue, copper-reds, antique 
pinks, etc. 

Danube-blue foulard spotted with white 
makes up prettily, the corsage having a lit- 
tle plastron of white gauze tinisbed with 
a pleated gauze dog-collar closed by a rib- 
bon. A revers of velvet on the left is a dis: 
tinguished addition, finishing in a point in 
the centre of the basques, and held at the 
waist with two metal buttons, 

The great value of these foulards consist 
in the fact that they are not too light in ap- 
pearance, and though cool on hot days, do 
not look out of place in colder weather, 
when asmal!l mantle can be added with 
ad vantaye. 

Blue, a little discarded during the spring 
and summer in favor of beige and pure 
white, seeins to be a decidedly favorite aut- 
umn shade, especially a darkish blue, a 
medium between navy-blue and violet. 

Foulards of this shade are spotted or 
striped usually with silver white, although 
red is permissible in place of the white. 
Such toulards make very pretty polonaises, 
with full fronts gauged into the shoulder- 
seams, and open over quite a fanciful plas- 
tron. 

The corsage front should be long-waisted, 
and the full fronts should not be loose. To 
ensure this appearance a ring is sewn atthe 
lower edye of the full front, and is passed 
beneath the hook on the corset to avoid the 
possibility of the front wrinkling and ris- 
ing too high. 

Blue surah is as fashionable almost as 
blue foulard, especially if combined with a 
broche material, A really elegant toilette 
is of blue surah and faney blue and ygold 
silk. The full skirtis of the fancy material. 
Toe surah tunic is loug and well-draped, 
but has nothing remarkable about it. 
model It is a 
sort of blouse, pleated on each side of the 
plastron, which is of the fancy material. 
The back is tinely pleated, the pleats being 
sewn alittle above the waist, 
finished by a ribbon 
gold buckle. 
to the elbow, 


‘The corsage is a lovely 


where it is 
belt closing with a 
The sleeve is tinely pleated 
which it 


below is finished 


with a close-fitting under-sleeve of the 
fancy silk. Nearly all the corsayges of soft 
silk have these full ficbu fronts with plas- 


trons of broche or velvet. 

The open jacket corsage is being made in 
a variety of elegant materials. To wear 
over a black lace skirt, one model is of the 
black point d’esprit tulle, striped with in- 
sertion of black gauze ribbon edged with 
satin cords. Ii is lined with jonquil satin. 
The trimining is loops of tae gauze ribbon, 
forming a jabot in front and edging the 
basques. The sleeve is lined with the jon- 
quil satin, on which the pekin tulle is 
frilled by two rows of gauging at the elbow, 
The gauging is covered with a ribbon 
band which ties at the back, finished by a 
long-flowing bow. ‘The full blouse plas- 
tron is of jonquil silk, secured atthe waist 
by a belt of the gauze ribbon. 


Woolen costumes have taken the place of 


cotton materials, A pretty costumo is made 
thus: The pleated skirt is of gray serge, 














gray ball fringe. A scarf of striped red 
and gray silk drapes the tunic on the left, 
the ends being fringed, and a similar bow 
ot the pekin is placed on the right near the 
point of the corsage. 

The corsage of gray serge is open in eccen- 
tric points over a long plastron of pekin 





surah; the basques are edged with the | 


ball fringe. The elbow sleeves bave the 
upper part cut away to show a full length 
panel of the pekin. A gray sailor-hat trim- 
med with pekin ribbon co:upletes the cos- 
tume. 

Another isa more dressy toilet, of the 
new blue foulard, with pekin blue and 
white panels The skirtis very elegantly 
draped, and shows a narrow panel of the 
pekin faille up each side, The tablier falls 
in a series of rich, gracetul pleats. 

‘The corsage bas a pekin plastron, out- 
lined with foulard revers buttoned back to 
the corsage, the basques on each side be- 
ing turned back in a similar manner. The 
basques are long and pleated at the back. 
A wide revers collar and parements are of 
pekin. 

An elegant toilette for visiting or walk- 
ing on the esplanade is of Danube-blue 
fauille. The skirt is plain, edged with a 
deep revers of silk lace exactly matching it 
in color, Thetunic is long and pleated, 
and totally conceals the skirt on the right. 
The back drapery falls in graceful 
coquilles, and covers the basques of the 
corsage at the back. 

The silk corsage has very short basques 
at the sides, which extend into a sharp 
point in front. A collarette of lace eucir- 
cles the neck, spreading out in front intoa 
long-pointed plastron. The dog-collar is 
also of lace, The sleeves are very close- 
jitting, ornamented above with deep epaul- 
ettes of lace, There are no parements, as 
the sleeves disappear beneath the long 
Suede gloves of Danube-blue, 

The hat is of tancy white straw, the 
crown draped with white gauze and orna- 
mented with a bow of Danube-blue ribbon 
on the right side towards the tront. The 
en-tout-cas is of Danube-blue silk, with a 
bow of the same color on the bandle, 

The pinked-out flounces oft silk to cover 
underskirts are becoming more and more 
fashionable, Entire skirts are flounced to 
the waist, with just a light tablier and 
small back drapery of some very transpar- 
ent or delicate material. 

A stylish model is made with seven 
pinked-out flounces of shot faillé, a draped 
tablier of tulle embroidered in wide stripes 
with cable threads of several colors, 

The corsage is ot light beige cloth. It has 
short basques, but the tronts are open in 
an Original tashion. ‘The upper part shows 
a brown velvet waistcoat, across which are 
arranged two deep braided points of cloth 
in one with the fronts, that of the right 
front fastening on the left. Below two 
points on the right front fasten on the left 
with clasps similar to that which holds the 
first strap. The neck is cut away a little 
all around to show the velvet under-bod- 
ice and the whole edge of the corsage, neck, 
tronts, straps and basques, is handsomely 
braided. ‘lhe long sleeves are braided up 
each inner seam, and are finished with vel- 
vet parements. The dog-collar, secured to 
the velvet under-bodice,is of braided cloth. 

The hat is of beige straw, the wide brim, 
open in front, being lined with brown vel- 
vet. A high large bow or drapery of beige 
faille is arranged on the crown in the mid- 
dle of the front, rising much above the 
crown, 

Silk guipure is being employed to trim 
chapeaux, that lovely silk lace, one of the 
inost prominent of the French industries 
which bas lately bean put on the shelf in 
favor of Chantilly. 
mean anything, however, we shall soon 
see the two in equal tavor. 


A very pretty ribbon has come out of 


shot-pink moire. The pink is a curious 
shade, partaking of salmon and apricot 
shades, With warm lights across it of the 
same colors. It is employed as bows on 
white straw capelines, and = as straps and 
belts for white embroidered or 
ing toilettes, 


lace eveu- 





Odds and Ends. 
SOME FRENCH DISHES, 

We give a few of the dishes most com- 
monly used in French cookery to form one 
or other of the different courses at table, A 
favorite one is What is called a vol-au-vent. 
This is a case made of light pull paste. it 
is generally procured ready-made at the 
pastry cook’s, and filled with different pre- 
parations. The most popular is fowl cut 
into sinall pieces, along with a white sauce 
and littie balls of forcemeat, hard-boiled 
eggs, nushrooms,etec. It is often filled witli 
mushrooms alone. The contents wust be 








If the present signs | 


| parsley on another. 





mushrooms : 

Peel and throw them into a little water 
mixed with vinegar. This prevents them 
from turning black. Put them for a tew 
minutes into boiling water, slightly salted. 
Drain and put them back into the saucepan 
with butter, salt and pepper; sbake them 
well, add a little flour, and stock or cream, 
and let them simmer slowly for half an 
hour. The sauce may be thickened by add- 
ing a yolk of egg beat up with a little 
water. Take the saucepan off the fire, to 
prevent curdling, and stir in the egg until 
the sauce thickens. These mushrooms 
may be either put into the case we have 
described, or served either on buttered 
toast or bread fried in butter. 

Another favorite dish is macaroni,which 
isthus prepared: Take about half a pound 
of macaroni to nearly a quart of water or 
stock. When the liquid boils put in the 
macaroni, broken into small bits, witb a )it- 
tle pepper ; cover and let it simmer. When 
it becomes soft and all the liquid is ab- 
sorbed, put in half a pound ef grated 
cheese and a bit of butter. Shake the 
saucepan, and do notstir the macaroni in 
any way 80 as to break it. The cheese gen- 
erally used contains salt enough for the 
dish, but if desired highly flavored, salt 
may be added, and even a little mustard 
also. 

Macaroni au gratin is prepared first as 
directed above. Then butter a dish which 
may be put in the oven, sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs, and put in the oven from 
half an hourto an hour. The top should 
be browned. Serve in the dish in which it 
has been cooked. This excellent and satis- 
fying dish may be rendered still more 
appetising by adding a litthe minced ham 
and an egg. Itis then, in fact, a savory 
pudding, ana those who like it rarely feel 
disposed to partake of any other course, 
‘The stock may be replaced by milk or ex- 
tract of meat diluted with water. The 
breadcrumbs used by French cooks, as we 
have already stated, are those of toasted 
bread or a kind of rusk, Where economy 
is studied, this dish of itself makes a good 
dinner without any other course of meat. 
The cheese ge.erally used is any good 
Aierican or English cheese, 

Asto the vegetables which are served 
alone, the most common is cauliflower, 
with a simple white sauce corresponding to 
our melted butter, It is always cut into 
little branches, and the stalk is peeled be- 
tore being boiled. It is generally seasoned 
with nutmeg. Arranged more elaborately 
with butter and breadcrumbs, it is called 
choujleur au gratin, The cauliflower is 
first boiled, then put intoa buttered dish, 
covered with little bits of butter, sprinkled 
with breadcrumbs on the top, seasoned 
with nutmeg and browned in the oven. 
The same may be mixed with grated 
cheese, exactly as we have described for 
tue macaroni. A little water or stock 
may be put in to keep it moist. 

Some other vegetables are often served 
alone, such as green peas at the beginning 
of the season, French beans, asparagus, 
etc. The last mentioned is generally 
served as a separate course in the tollow- 
ing manner: Hard-boiled eggs cut in two 
are put On a separate dish, and minced 
Tue sauce, also 
served separately, is simply oiled butter, 
and each person mixes the egy, parsley and 
butter on his plate, and seasons the mix- 
ture according to his taste. Served in this 
way, asparagus forms a satisfying part of a 
dinner. 

A very pretty little dish often presented 
at French tables is ramikins. The name is 
to be seen in common cookery books, with 
Various recipes for its preparation, but the 


dish itself is seldom seen at our tables. The 
| best we have tasted are made trom grated 
| cheese, mixed with a white sauce and yolk 


thoroughly cooked before being put into | 





ot egg. This mixture must be thick 
enough to remain on slices of buttered 
toast. The whites of the eggs are beat into 
4 froth, put on the top, and then the slices 
are either set in the oven or in the conven- 
lent pot of fat, the friture. 
i 

A DANGEROUS FRIEND. — Magistrate: 
‘What excuse have you for Striking this 
inap On the head with a billiard cue?” 

Prisoner: “That man and wyself were in- 
Uimate friends, We were playing billiards 
together, and he, making a miss, said, “I 
ain an awkward ass,’’ whereupon I hit bim 
with tiny cue, for he was my friend. I was 
not going to stand by and let bim call a 
friend of mine an awkward ass, If any 
frieud of mine calis bimeelf an aaa, I’il 
pound the lite outot bin. There is noth. 
ing I won't do tor a tnend.” 


2° 


“So you have a ste -mother ?’’ 
to the little girl of seven. “You” aWellt 
1 feel sorry for you.” “Oh, you needn’t y 
was the reply. “Please feel sorry for pa.’’ 








— a the tunic being of the same, edged with | the case, and all must be served hot. We | Confidential Correspendents. 
Latest Fashion Phases. ae ne _— give the following recipe tor cooking the echacches 


LyNpDE.—An introduction to a gentleman 
ata ball does not warrant his claiming your ac- 
quaintance afterward, 


MacCLURE.—If the shop be in the same 
house which you mention, the goods can be seized jor 
rent throughout the entire premises. 


P.—Bathing the head constantly witi, 
salt-water is apt to make the hair rough and coarse, 
but cannot weaken it ; on the contrary. 


A. Sus.—It is not polite or genteel to ask 
a lady for a lock of her hair, unless, when engaged, 
you are about to separate for a length of time. 

CONTEST.—Posseasion of land for twenty. 
one years gives good title, if the parties be under no 
legal disability. This is true notonly of a whole jot 
but of a strip inclosed by wrong location of a 
fence. 


TimMxs.— Liberia is an independent negro 
republic of Western Africa, established by natives of 
the United States, England has no connection with 
Liberia, except such as it bas with any other 
foreign country. 


W. L.—There are over three hundred 
and forty colleges and universities iu the United 
States. Pennsylvania aioae has twenty-five, New 
York and lilinols have twenty-eight a piece, and 
Ohio has thirty-four, 


GEORGE K.—It is totally out of our power 
to recommend persons what situations they ought to 
take, or how they are to obtain them, otherwise than 
by advertisement in the daily pewspSpegs or by the 
interest of their own friends. 


Y. A. H.— Your answer was a proper one, 
under the circumstances, It was rude and ill-man- 
nered for the young man to send a neighbor's boy to 
you to ask you to gotochurch with him. It is the 
young inan’s business to explain the matter to you. 
You should simply treat him politely when you meet 
him, 


ELLicorT.— Your mother is right, as you 
will understand when you have daughters of your 
own to look after. If the mother of your betrothed 
would invite two or three of your girl friends to visit 
her along with you, it would be proper for you to 
accept ber invitation, provided the other girls also 
accepted it. 


PauL.— Your girl loves another,does she? 
Weill, how can you help that? You might as well 
quarrel with the stars for not shining when you are 
ina humor to be meditative and poetical. Resign 
yvurself to your destiny; be prudent, industrious, 
honorable, and gentlemanly, and the girl who will 
love you will soon make her appearauce. 


J. D.—We do not think the young man 
cares very much for you, and the signe you speak of, 
indicate you think more of him than you should, 
You are evidently a girl of strong feeling, and it 
often happens, where a selfish man perceives the 
presence of warm sentiments, conscious of power 
te excite them, he makes a bad use of it. We thiuk 
you should give him up. Your doing so might make 
him avow his real feelings towards you. 


S. J. M.—That isa very plain law, and 
itis alsoa very rigid one. If a custodian of public 
money even deposits it in a bank that he is not auth- 
orized to deposit it in, or if he exchanges it for other 
money in an unauthorized way, or ases it himself, or 
loans it to anybody, he Is guilty of embezzlement, It 
has been held that even the most temporary unavth- 
orized use of public money by an offieer of the Govern- 
ment is embezzlement, irrespective of the oflicer’s 
intentions in using it. 


Doe.—" Atlantis” is the title of an allegori- 
cal fiction written by Lord Bacon, It is also the name 
of an imaginary isiand, described by Bacon, in his 
story, as situated in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, He represents himself as having been wreck- 
ed on this island, and as having found there a model 
society of model people. They were very studious 
and learned, and constituted an association for the 
cultivation of natural science andthe promoiion of 
improvement in thearts, They were delightiul peo- 
ple to Lord Bacon, but would have been terrible 
bores to mankind iu general. 


SouTH.—Thbe authorized pronounciation 
of Darien (the Isthmus) is Dah-ri-en, with an accent 
on the last syliable. Nearly everybody, however, 
pronounces it Day-ri-en, There are several towns 
and villages named Darien in different parts of the 
United States, and every one of them is called Day- 
ri-en, This has sofixed the pronounciation of the 
word in common speech that the name oi the isthmus 
is also pronounced Day-ri-en by the majority of peo- 
ple. There was an attempt made to found a Scotch 
colony on the Isthmus of Darien at the close of the 
seventeenth century, which resulted in terrible sul- 
tering tu the colonists, and the loss of about two 
thousand lives, 


C. A. KR.—Some distinguished physicians 
say thata perfectly nealthy child, nourished with 
proper food, and breathing a pure atmosphere, would 
not suffer at all in the process of teething, Itis also 
said that the infants of Indians pass tarough that or- 
deal without suffering. This indicates that when in- 
fants have plenty of fresh air, and are not pampered 
with sweetmeats or other health destroyers, they 
standa chance of getting through their teething 
with comparatively little suffering. It is also said 
that when young children are fed with sa.t d or 
highly seasoned food it makes veething a serious 
affairtothem. Simple and nutritious iood, plenty of 
play, an abundance of fresh air, and daily bathing !0 
tepid water, are recommended for children who 4f? 
passing through the teething stage. 


ALFRED.—This correspondent says 4 
young lady sent hima scarlet geranium, and asks 
**What does that mean in the lauguage of flowers’ 
The young lady was not very complimentary, 45 - 
leave youto judge from the following anecdote: 
Madame de Stael disliked insipidity or common 
placeness, especially in men, Une day 4 handsome 
Swiss officer was introduced to her, and she put forth 
all her remarkable powers to please him. He was 
dumb. She put to him several questions to which he 
could not help giving a direct reply. Alas! he 
stupid. Madame, enraged, said to him, **Ye" ry 
like my gardener. This morning he brougut me 
potof beautiful geranium, but I made him take yor 
flower, and never let me see any of it any x * 
**Why?'’ asked the astonished young man. is 
cause,’ answered Madame, tartly, ‘*the geranium 
a very nice scarlet fower—it pleases the ey® ee 
much ; but if you press it over so lightly it gives 0 


a very disagreeable odor.’’ So saying, Madame 
iss with 


be wore 


swept from the room, leaving the young 5” 
a face far redder than the dashing red coat 
on his back. 












































